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The Farm Labourers’ 
Unworkable Time-table 


R. HARRY POUNCY, the Secretary of the 

Dorset Farmers’ Union, has crystallised the 
objection to the farm labourers’ hours as officially 

fixed. He makes the following statement which, 

with modifications due to clime and district, will apply 
throughout the country: ‘‘ From June gth, when farmers 
were about to begin mowing their grass, until August 2nd, 
when it is high time to think about beginning harvest— 
a period of fifty-five days inclusive—rain fell upon thirty- 
eight, the total fall being g.111ns. as registered at Dorchester.” 
He brings this fact forward as a reason for rejecting the 
attempt of the Agricultural Wages Board to increase the 
minimum wage by four shillings a week. The general 
public has much more reason to be concerned with the 
significance of the record in regard to the food supply of 
the country than respecting the proposed increase of wages. 
The latter is capable of adjustment, and whether it is right 
or wrong must depend ultimately upon the profits made 
by the farmer. If these are sufficient to justify the rise 
the labourer will get it. If they are not he cannot do so— 
permanently, at any rate. But, on the other hand, the 
maximum production of food is of urgent necessity to the 
country and the Empire at the present moment. We are 
faced by the prospect of very dear food in the coming 
winter. Nothing can be seen to stand in the way of 
that calamity, and the only amelioration would lie in every 
effort being made to secure the food crops now awaiting 
harvest. Such an effort cannot possibly be made with 
the most important part of the day given over to idleness. 
It cannot be repeated too often that the rule fixing the 

end of the official day at five o’clock is a mistake of the 
gravest character. Five o’clock, according to the time as 
determined by the sun, is four o’clock. To stop harvesting 
at four o’clock means that work ceases at three, since an 
hour is usually allowed for stabling and doing up the horses. 
No reasonable man questions the humanity and justice 
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of the new regulation which ordains that the farmer must 
pay his labourers for every day whether they are at work or 
not. No one wants to return to the old system according 
to which workers were sent back when the weather wis 
unpropitious, and no payment was made for the hours thvs 
lost. It led to hardship and very pernicious idling. But 
the fact still remains that operations on the farm cannct 
be carried out in very wet weather. The idleness must 
continue whether the farmer pays for it or not; only it is 
hard and unjust that while the men receive wages for time 
in which they have done nothing yet they are allowed to 
refuse to work beyond a very early period in the afternoon 
when everything is favourable for the in-gathering of the 
harvest. The time-table has been drawn up without any 
proper consideration of this fact. It would only be 
applicable if the circumstances were the same as those of mei: 
engaged in a factory, who work under cover and therefore 
are able to carry on equally well in wet weather and in dry. 

It should not be applied to outdoor work, which is liable 
to be seriously interrupted during a season such as that we 
are going through. Just think what it means: out of 
fifty-five days, in the example cited, rain fell upon thirty-eight, 
and the total rainfall of g.11ins. shows that on a great many 
of these days it had come down in torrents. It may be 
reasonably presumed that of the fifty-five days at least 
half were wasted as far as the work of the farm was concerned. 

We know that it is very difficult to retrace steps taken 
by legislation. When the minimum wage was imposed 
the farm labourers never dreamt of this restriction of hours. 
They had found the wages paid insufficient to meet 
their needs and those of their families. But no. one 
who knows the country well thinks of denying that 
they would have been content to go on as they had been 
doing, as far as the hours of labour were concerned. ‘The 
arrangement was thrust upon them by friends who suffered 
from trop de zéle. Now they have become accustomed to 
more hours of leisure, and it is no easy matter to withdraw 
a privilege that has once been enjoyed. Yet, the case 
is so very strong that probably even at the eleventh hour 
it would be possible to obtain their consent to a modification 
of the arrangement. Ultimately it would be for their own 
good. No power can force the farmer to engage more 
service than he wishes. Moreover, agricultural activity is 
seasonal in its occurrence, and, therefore, the employer 
can reduce his bill considerably by hiring workers when 
there is pressure and paying them off when times are slack. 
We earnestly hope, for the sake of the labourers themselves, 
that they will be driven to no such course. Workers are 
intelligent enough to know that the important work of the 
farm is to be done in spring and summer and that in winter 
the land is allowed to rest. ‘They can see that the very 
existence of a farmer depends upon his getting all hands to 
work when the sun is shining. He must, in a year like 
this, take full advantage of the shortest as of the longest 
spells of favourable weather. But he cannot do so if he 
has a time-table framed not to suit agricultural conditions 
but copied from that of factory hands who do their work 
under cover. 

Consideration of the well-being of the country 
demands that this serious warning should be given. We 
have already referred to the prospect of dear bread. 
Unfortunately, there seems every likelihood that the most 
important substitute for bread—potatoes -- will be dear also. 
From nearly every county in England reports have arrived 
of the outbreak of disease. Its occurrence, indeed, was 
inevitable after the long spell of wet weather, and a 
personal examination of nearly a hundred potato-fields 
has shown the writer that scarcely one in twenty was 
unaffected. ‘That is why we consider it a national concern 
that the hours of the agricultural worker should be so 
modified as to cnable the farmer to save as large a proportion 
of his crops as is possible. 





Our Frontispiece 


PORTRAIT of the Countess of Mar and Kellie is given 
on the first page of this week’s issue of CouNTRY LIFE. 
She is a daughter of the eighth Earl of Shaftesbury, and was 


married in 1892. 
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cultural crops. All cereals have fallen considerably 

below the ten years’ average and are returned 

as being worse now than they were at the 
beginning of July. Root crops are not much better. 
Mangolds and turnips have suffered less than potatoes, 
but even they are suffering from the want of sunshine. 
Of potatoes we hear varying accounts. The disease, 
after being reported from many different counties, does 
not, for a time, seem to have made much _ headway. 
Possibly its course was stayed in some instances by a prompt 
use of the spraying machine. For some obscure reason 
which we do not profess to fathom it has done more harm 
in cottage and allotment gardens than on the large potato 
farms. Lincolnshire does not seem to have suffered from 
it yet. This is to the good in so far as it goes to ensure 
a supply to the town consumer, but country people who 
depend on their garden crops are likely to a great extent 
to find themselves deprived_of potatoes at an early period. 
A garden crop which we had the opportunity of inspecting 
was already in such a state that the tubers had to be thrown 
away as rotten. 


HE course of the Black July of 1920 is marked 
by a deterioration in the condition of all agri- 


| T is seldom that one has the opportunity of publishing 

any little piece of literature so interesting and beautiful 
as the ‘‘ Memory of Miss Ogle” which will be found on page 
221 of this issue. The writer, Mrs. Litchfield, is the eldest 
daughter of Charles Darwin and has inherited the literary 
skill which comes to that famous family through Erasmus 
Darwin, the author of the “ Loves of the Plants.” By 
good fortune she came to know Miss Ogle when the latter 
was already advanced in years and the days of her romance 
lay far behind: ‘That is the pathos of it as it is the pathos 
of all human life. It is the fate of mortals to pass along 
a journey which everyone must travel and no one can 
travel twice. Youth and all that it means of dream and 
romance must inevitably yield to the effect of years and 
become a memory, and hardly that. There is nothing more 
touching in the little essay than Mrs. Litchfield’s simple 
statement “ almost the only time she ever spoke of it (the 
novel) she said she felt as if it had all happened to someone 
else.” It was a way of saying that the past is ever peopled 
with our dead selves hardly revealed even in the unsub- 
stantial veil of memory. 


THE raising of railway rates has not caused a cessation 

of travel in early August as seems to have been expected 
in some quarters. The crowds going seawards are as 
numerous as ever. Nevertheless, travellers are obviously 
looking about to find in what way they can avoid the 
increased expense of railway tickets. Those who travel 
‘rst class by season ticket seem inclined when they renew to 
go third, in which case the imposition of higher rates will not 
benefit the railway company. ‘Then the holiday-maker 
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has a resource in the clar-a-bancs, which for- certdin com- 
paratively short distances charges only the same fare 
as the railway company. A still more interesting develop- 
ment is that of the coast passenger ship. At one time it 
was a very ordinary custom to travel from London to 
Newcastle by sea and there is a tendency to revert to this. 
The voyager may get off by paying thirty-five shillings, 
including meals, on the boat, while the third-class railway 
fare is within a few pence of two pounds. Visitors to 
Scotland may go by steamer to Aberdeen and back for 
four pounds ten shillings, in comparison with the third-class 
railway fare of six pounds seventeen shillings. ‘These were 
inevitable consequences, but we doubt if they are of suffi- 
cient importance to count much in the railway balance sheet. 


UNDER the auspices of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
experiments have recently been carried out with silos 
and silage crops for the purpose of showing how by these 
means satisfactory food for cattle can be obtained, which 
has always been a difficulty in the way of stock keeping 
in the West of Canada. It will interest English farmers 
to know in the first place which of the popular types of 
silo is considered best. ‘The pit silo, which was the earliest 
in the field, is condemned on various grounds. It was 
found that in a large part of the country the water lay too 
near the surface and consequently the pits were flooded. 
Another objection was the cost of labour to remove the 
ensilage. Of the concrete silo it is reported that it should 
prove satisfactory, though it is not in common use owing 
to the difficulty of securing gravel at a reasonable cost. 
The hollow-tile silo is dismissed because, though attractive 
in appearance, it is too costly for economic work. ‘The 
stave silo is the one in most general use now, and, according 
to the Report, is likely to remain popular for years. 
Material for it is readily available and it can be very easily 
erected. A good carpenter with the assistance of three 
men will erect a forty by twenty feet silo of this type, 
with the exception of the roof, within four days after the 
foundation is laid. 
A SONG OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Trinidad’s hung with hibiscus flower, 

Pomegranates sway in Spain, 

But I would travel across the world 

And turn me home again, 

To see so sweet and fair a sight 

As the blackthorn blossom against the light 

Adown a Gloucester lane. 

Attar of roses, crystal phialed, 

Ambergris, weighed like gold, 

Jasmine, cinnamon, fragrant musk 

There’s never a scent that’s sold, 

So sweet, so sweet as the bean in flower, 

Down Gloucester way in the twilight hour, 

When dusk creeps down the wold. 

JOAN CAMPBELL. 


“THE crops regarded as the best for silo purposes 

have been subjected to experiment, and the results 
are briefly reviewed. Indian corn is satisfactory except 
so far that only in every other year does it reach 
sufficient volume to be remunerative. In other respects 
it is excellent. Peas and oats grown together are a favourite 
crop and can be depended upon to give a satisfactory 
return year after year. The yield has ranged from seven to 
twelve tons per acre in the experimental stations. Sunflowers 
have formed an excellent crop for silage. At Strathmore 
Demonstration Farm a yield was secured of 34.6 tons to 
the acre, green weight. The result of feeding trials was 
that sunflowers are equal with corn, pound for pound, 
for feeding cattle, and superior for feeding sheep. It was 
found that a herd of eight cows can be carried through 
a six months’ feeding period on the product of one acre. 
Sunflowers serve the additional purpose of being a cleaning 
crop. Alfalfa is a profitable crop when the season is 
bad for making it into hay. 


HE rain has lately reduced cricket players and spectators 
almost to despair, but has had this compensating 
quality, that, for those who watch most of their cricket in 
the morning papers, it has made the County Championship 
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wonderfully interesting. In a season of bad wickets 
astonishing things happen. No match is ever lost till it 
is won, and a team of the best batsmen of the world can 
go down like ninepins. Surrey were in a strong position 
at the head of the list till they went to that, grave of their 
hopes, Blackheath, where Woolley and Fairservice mowed 
them down like corn before the sickle. Kent, their 
conquerors, stepped into their shoes, and all went well for 
a while. Then they, too, met their fate. If ever they 
seemed to have a match “in their pockets” it was that 
against Middlesex at Canterbury, but J. W. Hearne did 
to them even as Woolley had done to Surrey, and Middlesex 
won a most gallant victory by five runs. At the moment of 
writing Kent, Yorkshire and Surrey are only divided from 
each other by a margin of decimals. The arithmetical 
problems involved are quite beyond ordinary mortals, 
but if the system is neither very simple nor very sound, 
the result is certainly exciting. 


\WE no longer “ play for safety” as much as we used to 

do in the decorations of our houses, and some of the 
dashing colours of to-day would undoubtedly have been 
condemned as “‘ un-English” by Mr. Podsnap sitting in 
his gloomy mahogany drawing-room. M. Poiret, the 
famous French designer, wants us to give still freer rein 
to our fancy. He thinks we should be happier in rainbow 
rooms, and grows almost lyrical over ‘“‘ soothing pure blue, 
the cheerfulness of bright yellow, the refreshing acidity 
of Veronese green.” He points his remarks by an example 
which will appeal even to the most timidly conservative. 
The waiting rooms of doctors are, he says, conducive to 
melancholia with their “ dirty white ceilings, brown paint, 
art greens, mildewed greys and dull reds.” So, we may 
add, are the waiting rooms, even more painfully familiar 
to most of us, of dentists. Who does not know those 
most depressing rooms, with the illustrated papers of 
three weeks ago and a hideous black marble clock that 
relentlessly ticks away our last minutes of respite. This 
would be the supreme test of M. Poiret’s rainbow room. 
Would it cheer us at such a moment or would it only mock 
us by the too vivid contrast with our own gloom? 


[N spite of the weather, the high cost of living, the increase 

of railway rates and the very moderate outlook for 
sport, the exodus to Scotland this year has been larger 
than usual. King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston stations 
for some days before the Twelfth exhibited a picture that 
Frith would have delighted to paint of men and dogs and 
guns, women and children all being translated from the 
city into carriages that would bear them to the Land of 
Cakes. Scotland never seems to have had more visitors, 
and they cannot have been tempted out by immoderate 
prospects of sport. In point of fact, the conditions are 
only a little better than they were last year. ‘The moors 
have not by any means recovered from the neglect entailed 
by war conditions, and it was doubtful if the shooting 
would really be much better than it was last year and the 
year before. Fishing has not been good. In the early 
season the waters were too small,and lately they have been 
too much flooded. It is in the happy mean between these 
extremes that the disciple of Izaak Walton finds his best 
sport in the Scottish rivers. 


WILL the abolition of first-class railway tickets be the 

sequel to the increased fares? Many appear to 
think so. As far as that huge traffic of people who come 
from the neighbourhood of London to business places in the 
City is concerned very little change will be involved in the 
abolition of the first-class carriage. As a matter of fact, 
it becomes, under existing conditions, as crowded and, 
therefore, as uncomfortable as the third class. In long 
distance journeys the case is. to some extent altered. Yet 
we do not know that there is much advantage in retaining 
first-class carriages even there. During and since the war 
it has very often happened, in the experience of a single 
traveller, that it might have been just as well to take a 
third-class as a first-class ticket, because when the thirds 
are overcrowded the passengers fill up the first-class 
carriages, and when you have to stand in a carriage it makes 
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no difference whether it has cushioned seats or not. Accord- 
ing to some extreme critics, the third-class passengers 
have to pay for the first because the carriages are not 
sufficiently filled. We have had very little experience of this. 


WE hope that all of those correspondents who ‘ave 

. written to us about the destruction of furniture by 
a worm or beetle will obtain the excellent little pamphlet 
which has been written by Dr. Gahan, Keeper of the 
Department of Entomology in the British Museum. It 
is a little monograph as interesting for its natural history 
as for the knowledge with which the author shows the 
method of overcoming the destructiveness of these small 
enemies. Many are the species of beetle whose larve 
live in wood and injure it in tunnelling in and feeding on 
it. But the greatest sinner is that wretch whom the super- 
stitious know as the “ death-watch ” beetle. How often 
has his tick, tick, tick in the furniture scared the ignorant 
peasant into believing that death was approaching the 
house! This little animal chooses oak or chestnut for its 
performance, and it was the sinner whose larve did so 
much damage to the old oak rafters and beams in the roof 
of Westminster Hall. The tapping does not come from 
its destructive operations, but stands instead of the song 
that other creatures sing in the mating season. The 
sound is produced by the beetle jerking its body forward 
seven or eight times in rapid succession and striking each 
time with the lower part of its head against the surface 
on which it happens to be standing. It gives eight taps 
in less than a second of time, and before it stops another 
of the beetles, if within hearing, taps back in the same 
quick manner. 


NEPAUL LILIES. 
Now we are pigmy folk who tread 
3etween the stems of a lily-bed ! 
Whether or no, if such our will is 
We walk at last in a forest of lilies. 
Over our heads the white bells drooping 
Shut out the sun without our stooping. 


Tilt up your face, look up, look in 

To the wide-spread bell that leans to your chin, 
Waxen and grooved, and cold to your touch, 
But scented with honey and spice and such ; 
White outside as a dove’s white neck, 

But stained within with a crimson speck. 


Here in the moonlight when we pass 

Magic’s afoot on flower and grass. 

The lilies shine out in the warm soft gloom 
Like pale veiled girls that are waiting doom. 
Magic they bring of the mountain places, 

Of ancient jungle and hidden faces 

And scents that breathe of the may-have-been, 
To the English garden, walled, serene 


Walk not between the lilies then. 
Heipless of old were pigmy men. 
Myranwy Pryce. 


"THE injury is caused by the worms or larve. But it 
must not be thought that the ‘‘ death-watch ”’ beetle 


stands alone. There are various others, and Dr. Gahan 
runs over their habits briefly but clearly. The offspring 
of the common furniture beetle having emerged from the 
pupz which lie in little cells just below the surface of the 
wood bore their way out and then take to walking or flying 
about the house. As soon as they come out of the wood 
they begin to pair, and a day or two later the females are 
to be seen searching for places where their eggs may be 
deposited, or they return through the exit holes and lay 
them near the old burrows. The life histories of the 
other beetles is glanced at in the same way, and then 
attention is given to the methods of prevention and 
control. Our impression after perusing his directions is 
that the furniture owner who does not happen at the 
same time to be a man of science will do well to send the 
affected furniture to an expert for treatment, as_ the 
explosives and vapours employed would not be without 
danger in any but experienced hands. 
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CHASING THE RED DEER 


PRELIMINARIES. 





DEER “USING” A 
OMEONE, on being asked his opinion of hare-hunting, 
replied he always understood “it was a most scientific 
amusement ”! and as there is many a true word spoken 
in jest, this remark might equally be applied to stag- 
hunting. ‘Though wild stag-hunting in England has 

been shorn of much of the panoply of la Chasse as carried on 

in France (whence all hunting originated), it still retains much 
that is different from ordinary hunting. Very few of those 
who yearly visit the Devon and Somerset Staghounds or the 

New Forest Buckhounds realise how much their sport is 

dependent on accurate information as to the whereabouts of 

warrantable deer—in other words, upon “ harbouring.” The 
former pack have always been most fortunate in possessing 
good harbourers, and in the West Country the names of Goss, 

Miles, Blackmore, etc., are almost household words in the 

country districts. To put it concisely, harbouring is necessary 

from the fact that, while in the case of fox-hunting any fox will 
do to hunt, this is not so with deer. For many reasons it is 
advisable to kill the older deer, and, while any stag with two 
on top may be run, what is desired is three on top. Younger 
deer with two on top give both hounds and horses far too much 
galloping for hot summer days, and their great pace also gives 
them such a lead that scent usually fails. The killing of deer 
is quite as important as the killing of foxes, and, therefore, heavier 
and older animals are those sought, as they depend more on 
cunning than speed. Three on top both sides, long brow 
tines, square, well filled haunches are all signs of a warrantable 
deer, although some aged warrantable deer have only long 
upright horns (lacking points), and some are “ nott”’ stags 

(hornless). But the local expert can spot a warrantable deer 

by his heavy gait and his great “slot.” Unfortunately, on a 

bad scenting day to a large proportion of a “ field’ any deer 

is the stag—just as at hunting any fox is the hunted one! a 

\smentable example of the wish being father to the thought ! 

To return to the all-important harbouring of a huntable 
ceer, it may not be without interest to see how it is done else- 

\here. In France the harbourer usually does his work with 

0 limier—a hound working in leash and trained to run mute. 

Starting at sunrise, he lets his hound pick up a line, following 


TURNIP 


FIELD AT NIGHT. 


it until he sees the “ slot.” Should the latter indicate hinds or 
young deer, he “ douts”’ them (7.e., obliterates) and tries again. 
On the hound finding the line of an older deer (as verified by 
the slot) he works it out until it enters anenclosure. At the point 
where the deer entered he puts a high and low blaze to prevent 
subsequent mistakes as to exact spot. A blaze is usually a 
broken twig high up and a stick placed on the ground: it is done 
both ways in case one mark should be obliterated or moved. 

The next stage is to “‘ harbour ” the deer, by casting with 
his hound all round the enclosure. Should the hound not 
stoop to a line, it is obvious the deer is still in the 
cover, It is usual then to make it good the reverse way, in 
case of a false entry. If the cover is a large one {the 
next thing is by similar 
methods to harbour the 
deer in one portion of 
the wood, but there is 
always great risk of dis- 
turbing the deer, and 
another cast round the 
whole will be necessary 
to make sure he has not 
left meanwhile. If no 
line is picked up he is 
safely “ harboured” in 
the smaller space. If it 
is still a long time before 
the meet, the harbourer 
usually remains hidden 
and on the watch until 
the appointed time, in 
case the deer should 
move, or be moved by 
some untoward circum- 
stance, such as children 
gathering sticks, etc. 

In the smaller hunt- 
ing establishments of 
France, of which there 





“Slot”? (hind foot) red deer stag, actua 
A heavy deer usually leaves 
‘** slot’? wider at the toes. 


size. 
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A WARRANTABLE DEER. 
Porlock Vale and fF ossington in the distance. 


A WARRANTABLE, BUT OLD, DEER. 
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THE ALARM: HINDS AT ASHLEY COMBE. 


were many before the war, that hard-working 
individual—French huntsman—often combines 
the two offices of huntsman and_harbourer. 
Having ascertained the previous day that there 
is a stag in some particular district, on the 
morning of the hunt at dawn he sets out on 
foot with a couple or so cf tufters, allowing 
them to hunt a line quietly (never using his 
horn) up to acover. If sure (by the slot) that 
he is on a warrantable deer, he stops them, 
and casts them round the cover. If they pick 
up no outward line, the deer is still there, and 
he then couples his hounds and remains watch- 
ing the cover until near the time of the meet. 
In due course he goes to the actual meeting- 
place, picks up his breakfast, his horse and his 
main pack, and goes back to hunt his stag. It 
requires not only a very hard-bitten, enthusiastic 
man, but most obedient hounds, to work by 
this method. 

In England the harbourer does not use a 
hound, but depends on his own great know- 
ledge of woodcraft. Usually, on the previous 
day, he takes a long walk round a part of the 
country he is responsible for, and “ douts ” 
(obliterates) all tracks he finds round the covers, 
thus being reasonably sure of obtaining fresh 
evidence when he starts work the following day. 
It is, of course, understood that he knows the 
general lie of the deer and that a warrantable 
deer (among others) is probably “ using ”’ certain 
fields and retires to certain covers. But he has 
to be absolutely sure not only that there is a 
warrantable deer, but that he knows exactly 
where to find him before reporting to the 
master at the meet. Very hot and dry weather 
makes harbouring very difficult, “ slotting ” 
being then almost impossible. Often the 
harbourer leaves a single slot mark of a heavy 
deer (covered by a stone as protection from 
weather) when first he notices it, so that he 
has this for comparison when he is again looking 
for a warrantable stag. 

A root field that is ‘‘ used ” by deer is most 
helpful, the soft soil taking a good impression of 
the slot. A turnip freshly pulled up, bitten once 
and thrown away shows a stag (a hind nibbles 


like a sheep to the root), while the slot itself FRENCH STAG HUNTING: UN LIMIER (LINE HOUND). 
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*ndicates the size of the deer. The latter’s exit from the field is 
next to be found. Deer always use pretty much the same place— 
“racks ” they are called in the West Country. The slotting 
from field to cover takes some doing. Having made sure he 
has entered, the outsides have to be made good, in case 
he has left again; and if it be a large cover the bye- 
paths have also to be made good, so as to ascertain in what 
part of the cover he may be lying. When it is borne in 
mind that every yard has to be scrutinised, and that the 
wind has continually to be thought of, as deer are only too 
easily disturbed, especially before they have really settled 
down for the day, the harbourer’s craft seems to read more 
like the novels of Fenimore Cooper than the prosaic age of 
1920 ! 

It must be remembered that West Country deer, although 
wild, are not such timid beasts as those of the Scottish Highlands, 
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where a figure on the sky line is enough to get every deer 
in the forest on the move. Deer-stalking there is an art, anc 
the mere approach to within shooting range is more interesting 
and difficult than the actual shot itself. Exmoor deer ar 
accustomed to see tourists, horsemen, etc., and take little 
notice so long as one is not accompanied by a dog, howeve: 
small. If they get the wind of the latter they become very 
uneasy and invariably move off. As a matter of fact, main 
roads and motor chars-a-bancs filled with noisy tourists run 
through the heart of red deer land, so that deer become accus- 
tomed to the presence of human beings, although they seldom 
show themselves to other than local inhabitants, whose work 
and interests take them amid their more intimate haunts. | 
merely mention this in case it should strike the reader that the 
harbourer himself, in looking for deer, must invariably defeat 
his own ends by his presence. ANISEED, 


HARBOURER AND HUNTSMAN. 


A conference on Lee Hill. 


Dunkery Beacon in the distance. 


ADAM 


Ye’re richt weel buskit, yer poke is fu’, 
Ye drive i’ yer ain machine ; 

’Twad tak’ a fule tae hae words wi’ you 
And no ken the gowk he’s been. 


At *roup or preachin’ the best ye'll hae, 
This warld or the neist ane’s gear, 
The *breist o? the laft on a Sawbath day 

Or a seat by the auctioneer. 


Ye’re no jist auld, an’ ve arena’ young, 
But it doesna’ affec’ the case, 

For I’m aye that fear’d o’ a wumman’s tongue 
That I’m like tae forget her face. 


An’ fowk says, ‘‘ Donal’, ye’re forty past, 
I doot she'll be fifty-three, 

But ve maun settle yersel’ at last 
That haena’ a spare bawbee. 


“For youth’s a fploy, but it winna bide 
An’ a’body’s gettin’ on 
What ails ye, man, at a thrifty bride 
Wi’ a dandy bit hoose like yon ?”’ 


They’re wise-like bodies I hae tae thank 
And mebbe they arena’ wrang, 

But ye’ll whiles step doon aff a creakin’ plank 
An’ intae the glaur ye'll gang! 


It’s warm thae nichts i’ the auld King’s Heid, 
What better can ye desire 

Than a lass tae bring ye the dram ye need 
And yer billies aroond the fire ? 


An’ wha is’t tells me tae tak’ a wife ? 
—A puckle o’ single men! 

No ane, I’m thinkin’, wad risk his life 
Wi’ a jaud that he doesna’ ken! 


I’ll wish ye luck and a braw gudeman 
An’ weel may ye baith agree—— 
But I’m no seekin’ ye, Maggie-Ann, 


And I doot that he’ll no be me! 


* Sale. 


VIOLET JACOB. 


ft The front of the gallery. t Jaunt. 
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THE ART OF READING 


LTHOUGH to some it may appear novel to talk of the 
“art” of reading, a little thought will show its importance. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, although he has many bril- 
liant things to say* on reading aloud, is not primarily 
concerned with that. His’ object is rather to direct 
students as to the lines private reading should take. ‘The student 
is, in truth, astonished. Out of the printing press come weekly 
and daily an unending flow of books, so stupendous that it would 
require many lifetimes in which to master the writing of one’s 
own day. But the lecturer in these discourses makes it abun- 
dantly clear that there is no need to do so. If this huge mass 
of literature were to undergo the same fate as the famous library 
at Alexandria, he is of opinion that the loss would not be 
‘rremediable. The art of reading is that of selecting 
‘che books that will kindle the spirit or enlighten the under- 
standing. The text of the preacher is that literature is life, 
and what books are not life must not be counted as literature. 
[hen from a passage in Browning’s “ A Death in the Desert ” 
he takes the text or doctrine that three souls make up one soul, 
What Does, What Knows, What Is. Although the masterpieces 
wre so because of their universal application, Sir Arthur dismisses 
as worthless the idea of making a list of a hundred or more of 
the best books. The reader is to think not what are the absolute 
best or the best in general estimation, but what are the best 
for him. Literature, being life, is spread over a vast number 
of apparently incongruous subjects. Swift’s ‘‘ Tale of a Tub ” 
is literature. So is Herrick’s 


A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes 2 wantoness. 


So is Franklin’s story of how on being given a pocketful of coppers 
to spend on a holiday he gave them all for a whistle and “ then 
came home and went whistling all over the house, much pleased 
with my whistle but disturbing all the family.” Suckling’s 
“London Wedding ” is literature. So is “‘ And a man shall be 
as an hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest.” 
Humanism is the chord which binds all these and many other 
diverse things together under the name of literature. It is 
obvious, then, that knowledge of what is literature cannot be 
reached by any formal course of study. An old schoolmaster 
is quoted with approbation when he says “I believe, if the 
truth were known, men would be astonished at the small amount 
of learning with which a high degree of culture is compatible.” 

These being the leading principles to be discoursed upon, 
Sir Arthur pursues them in many directions in addresses 
enriched with the fruits of much reading and fine taste. He 
apologises, but, as, we think, quite unnecessarily, for devoting 
several chapters to reading -in elementary schools on the 
principle laid down in his preface that ‘“‘the real battle 
of English lies in our elementary schools and in the training 
of our elementary teachers.” For the foundations of a sound 
national teaching in English will have to be laid. Sir Arthur 
appears to think that there has already been some progress 
in taste. He recalls in his first chapter on children’s reading 
the following gem from a Sunday School dialogue as illustrating 
what was at one time considered the most suitable food for 
babes and sucklings : 

Q. Where hast thou been this Sabbath morning ? 

A. TI have been coursing of the squirrel. 


Q. Art not afraid so to desecrate the Lord’s Day with idle sport ? 
A. By no means: for I should tell you that I am an Atheist. 


He recalls the story of the lady who, wishing her donkey 
to bathe its legs in the sea and finding it unwilling to enter the 
water, placed a brown shawl over its eyes and told the big girls 
to lead it close to the waves. Then it marched in until it got 
out of its depth and only its ears peeped out of the water. But 
this was enough for some fishermen, who went to the rescue, 
seized the bridle and dragged it along. The conclusion of the 
narrative is priceless. 

The poor creature was weak and dripping wet. The fishermen 
unbound its eyes, and said to the lady, “‘ We cannot think how this 
thing came to be over its eyes.” The lady said she wished she had 
not bound up its eyes, and she gave the shillings in her purse to the 
fishermen who had saved her donkey. 

Sir Walter Scott was one of the first to recognise the futility 
of these ‘‘ good boy ” stories. ‘‘ Truth is,” he said, ‘‘ I would 
not give one tear shed over Little Red Riding Hood for all the 
benefit to be derived from a hundred histories of Jemmy Good- 
child.” Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is very eloquent, as might 
be expected, over the glory of infancy. 

Who, that has been a child, has not felt this surprise of beauty, 
the revelation, the call of it ? 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion . . . 
-—yes, or a rainbow on the spray against the cliff; or a vista of lawns 
between descending woods ; or a vision of fish moving in a pool under 


the hazel’s shadow ? Who has not felt the small surcharged heart 
labouring with desire to express it ? 

But is not this rather too poetical for the commonplace 
little person who does not in early life, or in later either, develop 
“the vision and the faculty divine” ? One imagines that even 
an imaginative child who happens also to be extremely natural 
sees those beautiful things which Sir Arthur describes, the spray 
against a cliff, lawns showing between descending woods, 
fish in a pool under the hazel’s shadow, and in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine times there is no recognition of the beauty. 
It eventually comes as a surprise. It may be perfectly true 
of the child Wordsworth that the sounding cataract haunted 
him like a passion, but if so it was exceptional. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch might rest in peace and not trouble to write essays 
about the art of reading as applied to elementary schools if it 
were true that Hans Andersen and all he stands for had supplanted 
the “ Eric or Little by Little ” stories of our fathers’ day. But the 
truth is otherwise, and it would be hard to establish any proof 
of progress. Of all the absurd drivel that was ever put on 
paper, that prepared for the children of the day is the most 
abject. The silliest moral story of our great-grandmothers 
was better stuff than is daily and hourly imbibed by the children 
in the elementary schools, and even by their fathers and mothers, 
big brothers and sisters and their friends. That is really the 
calamity which has to be met and overcome. Bad literature 
has debased and materialised the minds of the poor. This is 
more than an educational fact. It is a political fact which 
threatens all rule and all order, and unless stemmed in one way 
or another must lead to anarchy. What the country urgently 
needs just now is an educationist who is a statesmen as well ; 
not a politician be it observed, or a placeman, but one who is 
able to consider what will be the ultimate result of a policy. 

In regard to teaching English at Cambridge, success would 
be achieved if the student at the end of his career could select 
from any book he had not before read passages approximating 
in beauty to some of those quoted by the author. He begins 
with that fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
which most of us have heard many times read eloquently and 
often mumbled over the grave. There is the swaying scholastic 
argument working up to “ Behold, Ishew youa mystery . . . 
for the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible.” A passage of almost equal but of very different 
beauty is the end of Motley’s ‘ Dutch Republic ” : 

As long as he lived, he was the guiding-star of a whole brave 
nation, and when he died the little children cried in the streets. 

Thackeray’s “ Esmond,” Landor’s ‘‘ Dream of Boccaccio,” 
how easy it would be to multiply the list of divine passages in 
literature. When cited from familiar authors they carry con- 
viction, but it would take long teaching and apt pupils to create 
the power of recognising such passages when they come from 
a living author. It would really be a fine test of English to put 
an unknown uncut book before the students and ask them to 
select the passage of most enduring beauty. If they could 
do so they would at a bound have passed the skill of reviewers, 
who notoriously are given to quoting and praising the worst 
that their author has done. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch devotes 
two chapters to the prose of the Bible in support of his plea 
that it should be studied as a text. He frankly owns that he 
does not approach it with any religious bias whatever. His 
analytical survey of the Book of Job deserves special mention. 
To make the biblical text a subject of study merely for its 
cadences and Tudor prose is commendable from one point of 
view, but might lead to results very different from those that 
are contemplated. 

* On the Art of Reading, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (Cambridge 

University Tress), 


Tension, by E. M. Delafield. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 

AMONG present-day novelists there are few, if any, who could excel 
Miss E. M. Delafield in her own particular art—the presentation of 
the characters of disagreeable women. In some of her books there are 
several of these unpleasing females, in some, as in Tension, only one ; 
but they are always masterpieces of portraiture, perfect in their pro- 
portion, accurate and individual to the smallest detail. It is their 
individuality which is so amazing, for, convincing as they are, they do 
not only portray a class or a type. Though her Lady Rossiter has 
points in common with many another vain, self-satisfied patroness of 
intellectual effort, she is no patchwork of observations made here and 
there, but a brilliant and convincing creation. The plot of Tension is 
very slight : it turns on the affairs of the ‘‘ Commercial and Technical 
College of the South-West of England,” in which Sir Julian Rossiter 
and his wife take an almost proprietary interest. ‘The appointment 
of a lady superintendent is the signal for Lady Rossiter’s interference, 
and the tension from which the book derives its title is that which 
gradually comes into the atmosphere under her encouragement. No 
one who delights in the study of character and the comedies of everyday 
life should miss Tension, for it is a brilliant performance. 
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AST week saw the glories of Cowes week somewhat revived 
after a lapse of seven years, the presence of the King 
and Queen making it seem quite the old and splendid 
festival of other times. The weather, which certainly was 
not too kind to many holiday-makers elsewhere, was 

kind to Cowes. Even on Monday, which to Londoners 
was a Bank Holiday of unspeakable dankness and depression, 
the rain was in a comparatively relenting mood. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday there was most cheering sunshine, the sun 
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Beken ana Son. 


KINGS SUCCESSES 


HIS MAJESTY’S “TWENTY-SEVEN YEAR OLD ‘“ BRITANNIA,” WINNER OF FOUR PRIZES. 
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AT COWES 


brought with it a good sailing breeze, and Cowes looked as 
charming as it can look with the Castle, and the trees and 
lawns coming down to the pleasant waters of the Solent. 

The presence of the King and Queen means everything 
to Cowes, and they had a most warm-hearted welcome. They 
joined the Victoria and Albert on the Saturday, and at Portsmouth 
and in the Solent a great gathering of every kind of craft greeted 
them with enthusiasm. It was a memorable and delightful 
scene as, amid salutes of the King’s Guardship and the Royal 
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Beken and Son. MR. C. C. HATRY’S SCHOONER 


Yacht Squadron’s Battery at the Castle, the Victoria and 
Albert passed to her anchorage between the gaily dressed 
yachts. 

We are perhaps rather too much inclined to think of Cowes 
as purely a festival for yachting folk, and indeed nowhere else 
are so many well known people gathered together in a little town, 
to be met at every turn ; but it is also in realitya great popular 
festival. Thousands of the holiday-making public, with no 
knowledge of yachting and no very passionate interest in it, 
enjoy the slender beauty of the yachts and the general atmosphere 
of brightness and colour. The streets of the town were full 
of people, and there were so many children that the whole 
visiting juvenile population of the Isle of Wight must have made 
a pilgrimage there. And besides the racing there was that pleasant 
mixture of British amusements which goes under the generic 
name of “ all the fun of the fair.” 

This year’s racing saw a new Commodore of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, the Duke of Leeds. He unveiled a memorial 
tablet to his predecessor, Lord Ormonde, who died last year 
after having been a member of the Squadron for fifty-two years. 
This ceremony took place on the Saturday before the Regatta ; 
and on Tuesday, the 3rd, there was the annual dinner at 
Cowes Castle, at which the King was present as Admiral of 
the Squadron. 

The racing began on Monday, when the Britannia 
won her first victory in the handicap for yachts of any rig over 


“ WESTWARD’ RACING AT COWES. 
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seventy-five tons. The course was one of thirty-nine miles, 
Mr. Hatry’s 338-ton schooner Westward being at scratch and 
allowing the Britannia 12mins. 21secs. ‘The King’s cutter 
was leading throughout and finished first with Westward second 
and White Heather third. ‘Tuesday was a beautiful day, and 
this was the day of the King’s Cup, open only to members of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. The new Terpsichore (Mr. R. H. 
Lee) led on the first round and seemed to have the race well in 
hand, but her gear had stretched so much that there was fear 
of an accident and she had to give up. After this Mr. C. P. 
Johnson’s cutter Moonbeam took the lead and kept it to the end, 
Zinita (Major L. de Rothschild) being second and Sumurun 
(Lord Sackville) third. 

On Wednesday the chief event was the handicap for yachts 
over 100 tons over a course of forty-four miles. There was a 
fine sailing breeze, and Mr. Warwick Brookes’ schooner Susanne 
won from Britannia and Westward. ‘Thursday saw Britannia 
again victorious, winning a capital race for the Town of Cowes 
Prizes by only 3secs. from White Heather, which in turn beat 
Westward by 16secs. This was probably the best day’s racing 
of this season on the Solent. On Friday, the fifth and last day, 
there was the strongest breeze of the Regatta. It was a day 
made for the Britannia, and she won the Royal Yacht Squadron 
Cup decisively from White Heather and Valdora. ‘The King 
thus won four prizes at the Regatta, and no victory could possibly 
have been more popular. 
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HUMAN DOG” 


By CONSTANCE HOLME. 
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F Peter Pan is the creature that never grows old, the 
sheepdog is the creature that never is young. It has its 
few months of outward puppyhood, indeed, exquisite 
puppyhood, adorable almost beyond any, as if all the grace 
and charm of doggy youth were concentrated in those short 

weeks ; and then suddenly the infantile beauty is practically 
gone, and you have the workaday dog, already come to the 
yoke. Even in those first months the shadow of wisdom lies 
heavy over the smiling pup. At any moment you may see the 
merry eyes grow grave, the little ears cock, the little brain begin 
to think, until presently the little feet pad wisely away, carrying 
the future guardian of house and flock on some solemn business 
of its own, . /* 

At three months old even you may find it working among 
the sheep, intensely interested, if still rather at sea, watching 
the older dogs for cues, and generally getting there, if a trifle 
late. ‘The air of puzzled portentousness sits quaintly on the 
baby face. It is ludicrous, as in the case of every earnest tyro, 
but it is also pathetic. The burden of work, of knowledge, of 
the essentially human power to think, is descending upon it 
even as we watch, turning it under our eyes into that unique 
creation which is neither man nor beast. 

No wonder, then, that at two years old you get an amazingly 
finished product, such as Handley of Ravenstonedale’s Rap, 
a big, upstanding black and white dog which has appeared 
this summer in the field. Speed, judgment, good temper 
make a brilliant combination of qualities at this or any age, 
and Rap has them all. It seems strange to write of a sheepdog’s 
“style °—that quality which in art or any other walk of life 
appeals to the initiated most—but this dog’s most striking 
characteristic is undoubtedly his style. His “ approach ”— 
another  fashion- 
able artistic term 
which applies 
equally well here 

is a thing of 
beauty all 
through. His 
“cast,” as the 
shepherds call it 

the circling 
movement by 
which a dog 
approaches his 
sheep—is_ especi- 
ally wide because 
of hisspeed, which 
not only permits 
of daring man- 
ceuvres that other- 
wise would be out 
of court, but pro- 
duces _ beautiful 
sweeping curves 
all over the field. 
Then he is as 
good on the left- 
hand cast— the 
more difficult of 
the two—as he is 
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“ SPEED, JUDGMENT, GOOD TEMPER—RAP 


on the right ; and with all his wonderful pace he never rushes 
his sheep. Both his nerves and his muscles are in perfect con- 
trol. He can drop twenty times in double as many yards. Of 
course, too, he is handled by a man who is a master at the 
game, and will trust him to bring off coups which he would 
not venture with a dog less fast. 
Sheepdog trials are almost the only really pure form of 
competition left to us to-day, and among the best class of 
shepherd at least there is a fine sporting spirit, showing itself 
in a generous love for a good dog, no matter to whom it belongs. 
This is all the more creditable as many of them have an actual 
passion for their own, a passion which is often shared by the 
whole family. ‘‘ What, they’re that fond,” I have heard a 
shepherd exclaim, “ they’ll bare let me out alone wi’ t’dog, for 
fear I should happen come home wi’out it ! ” 
Sheepdog trials are of course very much the same in essence, 
but at the same time they often differ considerably. The 
difference depends on the character of the ground, the dogs, and 
also the sheep ; and, strange as it may seem, it is perhaps the 
character of the sheep that matters most. A good dog is always 
a good dog, whether it be bobtail or collie, Scotch rough-coat 
or our own neat, glossy-black, white-starred, North-Country 
“cur,” but, like everyone else, it needs testing to show at its 
best. Half-bred sheep from the same flock will afford neither 
amusement nor work, tamely sticking together, and likely only 
to give any real trouble at the pen. But take mountain sheep, 
each from a different heaf, and you may expect not only brilliance, 
but some fun. They are as fast and agile as deer, leaping stiff- 
legged like deer, and continually swerving to stamp defiance in 
the pursuer’s mouth. At any moment, too, they may make 
a bee line for the fells. For trials at their most dramatic 
commend me to 
a November 
Gathering on 
Mardale_ Green, 
with Joe Bowman 
(still in his hunt- 
ing-kit) as popular 
umpire, fell- 
trained dogs, 
Herdwick sheep ; 
the mountains 

_ growing __ bigger 
and bigger in the 
failing light, and 
the whole per- 
formance wearing 
that delicious im- 
promptu air 
which is only 
achieved when 
professionals con- 
descend to turn 
their _ profession 
into a game. 

But undoubt- 
edly the most de- 
lightful feature of 
all about sheepdog 
trials is the intense 
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interest of 
the dogs 
themselves. 
Not only do 
they go out 
smiling and 
come in 
beaming, but 
they attend as 
keenly to their 
comrades’ 
proceedings 
as if they were 
criticising the 
actual work. 
With muzzles 
thrust 
through = rail- 
ing or gate, 
yes starting, 
urs cocked to 
‘e whistles 
hich set 
,em a-shiver 
ith quiver- 
1g whines, 
1ey appear to watch events with every whit as much judgment 
.s their masters. This theory seems even more plausible when 
ie sees a couple of dogs worked together, since each, though, 
course, dependent for orders on the controlling whistle, 
bviously notes and considers the operations of the other. 

I wonder how many people remember the old saying that, 
in order to keep a sheepdog from turning treacherous, it should 
ive christened after running water. It is not so long, indeed, 
since the general run of collies were called “ Spring,” and to 
this day the Scotch collies carry the names of rivers, such as 
‘“ 'Tweed.”” And am I wrong in supposing that the farm dog, 
though still having to be “ introduced,” is, on the whole, more 
approachable than he used to be? Always the farmer’s right 
hand, in this age which has a greater passion than ever for 
dogs, he is now the apple of his master’s eye. ‘‘ The best friend 
| ever had ” is a sentence common on an owner’s lips, whether of 
the silent dog of the hills, who will not look at a cow, or the all- 
round lowland dog who will bark cheerfully at bovine heels. 
And, indeed, with the right sort this feeling of ‘ friendship ” 
runs all through. “‘ Of course; they are our friends!” I 
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have heard 
said by a 
farmer’s wife, 
when asked if 
she would 
miss the stock 
on quitting 
the farm. 
But, in- 
deed, there 
could be no 
other title for 
this so-called 
member of 
the animal 
creation, to 
whom the 
ages in passing 
seem truly to 
have given a 
soul. ‘There 
is no other to 
compare with 
it, not even 
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nothing so 
clever, so patient, so noble, so wise. ‘‘ Without dogs we could 
do nothing at all,” a young shepherd said to me this summer, 
and that is true in more senses than one. ‘The loneliness of 
the fells would be intolerable without the dog, who is not only 
servant, but companion and protector. He is the link between 
Nature and man, in tune with both, loving and loyal to both. 
In his fine head, with its grave eyes and the wide brow that 
speaks for itself, there ave not only instincts innumerable, but 
the plain marvel of a brain that thinks. 

Years ago I read an interesting article on hounds in which 
the writer disclaimed belief in any possible future for animals. 
He founded his disclaimer on the statement that, whereas a 
perfect hound actually zs perfect, the human being, who is pro- 
mised a heaven, never even approaches perfection. If extinction 
is to be the lot of the noble hound, one is forced to believe it 
true also for the nobler sheepdog. But it is not true. ; 
Nobody, looking into those eyes which hold the sadness of 
wisdom as well as its pride, can believe that, for the soul behind, 
any more than our own, there shall be nothing ahead of it but 
the night. 
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‘SHA WFORD HOUSE-I. 
WINCHESTER, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


2 OLD ENE: 


Eee 


HE house lies midway between two branches of the 

river Itchen, with Twyford (the double or two ford) 

to the east and Shawford (the shaw or shady ford) to 

the west, and it is still a place of shaw or shade within 

its bower of fine trees and with riverside walks and 
tall trees like the landscapes of Corot. 

Close to the river on the Shawford side there stands what 
looks at first sight to be a manorial dovecote (Fig. 17), a 16ft. 
square tower built of stone and rough flint about twenty-five feet 
high, capped by an odd shaped tiled roof ; but, if tradition is 
correct, it has quite an unexpected and a sterner origin, for it is 
always said to be one of Oliver Cromwell’s block houses, built to 
guard the river crossings. The walls are 3ft. thick and it has two 
small vaulted chambers inside about ten feet square, one above 
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the other, which is not like the arrangement of a dovecote, so 
that it may very possibly be an early example of a “ pill box,” 
perhaps unique of its period. It certainly is probable, as 
it stands close to the old ford, the road having been shifted 
more to the north (so as to avoid passing close to the house) at 
a time when such alterations could be made without bringing a 
hornets’ nest about the alterer’s ears. 

If this is so, it is the only thing remaining of the older 
buildings on the site of the present Shawford House. Dame 
Anne, the widow of the unfortunate Sir Henry Mildmay, died 
in 1656, and their second son, Henry, who was married to 
Alice, daughter of Sir Moundeford Bramston in Wolvesey 
Palace Chapel by the Bishop of Winchester in 1669, inherited 
Shawford. He was High Sheriff of Hampshire in 1696, and it 
must have been some time after 
this date that he, being a man 
of grand ideas, set about pull- 
ing down the old place and 
building the present house at, 
according to Lysons, the cost 
of £10,100 (somewhere about 
£100,000 according to modern 
values). Among his relations 
was his father’s brother, Sir 
Humphrey Mildmay, of tan. 
bury, Essex, who kept a diary 
from 1633 to 1666—of which 
Part I is now in the British 
Museum, and Part II in the 
possession of Lord Ormonde at 
Kilkenny Castle—which reads 
in places amazingly like Pepys 
in his lighter moments. 
“Nov. 3, 1635. To Mr. 
Maines for supper when I 
laughed and kissed the wenches 
exceedingly.” ‘“‘ Aug. 7, 1641. 
Soon after dinner my woemzn 
and I did fall out illfavourdl,, 
and so we both continued 
sullen till, worthilie, I did 
acknowledge the error to be 
mine, when all became we | 
again and so to supper 
bedd.” 

It is, however, a di 
appointing work, on the whol 
and does not compare 
interest with the immort.| 
Pepys, for, although he “‘ move 
in the best circles ” of the tim: , 
it is chiefly a record of amus: - 
ments, law-suits, attendin: 
trials and witnessing execution. . 
“May 15, 1635. I attende:! 
the sessions at Newgate wher: 
13 had judgement to be hange 
and Alex Clarke to be burned,’ 
but for what offences he does 
not say. He was evidently 
joyous soul and a great enter 
tainer, generally of unexpected 
guests, and it looks as if this 
must have been one of the 
causes of his fallings-out with 
his wife, who, poor woman, 
must have felt a shock when 
things like this happened 
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“Sept. 9, 1641. To dinner 
appeared Sir Henry Mildmay and 
4o with him, well feasted, danced 
and were merry till night.” Even 
family bereavements failed to damp 
his spirits, for he notes the death of 
his son Charles on December 23rd, 
1647, and then, only a fortnight 
later, January 6th, 1648, we find: 
“House full to dinner and no place 
but mirth and music all the day 
and night ”; and the next day, 
January 7th, “ After at night, to 
\lother Podd’s, the whole family, 
where we made debauch late.” 
‘he second volume contains little 
of interest and by the year 1665 it 
be omes the record of an invalid, 
with the pathetic entry day after 
do, “ In bedd and by the fyre.” 

Henry Mildmay’s mother also 
inherited her father’s (Alderman 
li. .day) large house and park of 
f. v-five acres at Stoke Newington 

hat time, 1623, quite a country 
vilage; and even so late as 1754 
t! vc is an advertisement in a news- 
pcr of the time of “a sixpenny 
coh to and from London every 
d:..” It remained in the family 

‘| about sixty years ago and the 
d<rict still bears the name of 
\\ idmay Park, while part of the 
0 house yet survives, much 
modernised, as Nos. g and 1o on 
th. north side of the Green, with, 
util lately, some fine James I 
plisterwork, mantelpieces and panel- 
liug, now sold to America. 

His only child, Haliday Mild- 
ma\, died before him, in 1696, and 
both the son and his wife were 
buried at Twyford “in woolen 
according to law.” In a letter 
about his son’s early death, Henry 
Mildmay writes: ‘‘ He continued 
hunting in his coach with his wife 
and sperrits to support him until 
3 dayes before he dyed, and a 
Fortnight before made new and rich 
apparell for himself and Liveryes 
for his men.” 

After this sad event Henry 
Mildmay bequeathed almost all his 
manors to his granddaughter 
Laetitia, Shawford among them, on 
condition that she married in the 
family with either Carew or 
Humphry, sons of his kinsman 
Carew Hervey Mildmay of Marks, 
near Romford. To make sure of 
this arrangement, while she was 
yet only twelve years old, the two 
boys, who were not much older, 
were brought to Shawford in the 
summer of 1706 for Laetitia to 
make her choice. The boys’ parents 
had other views in regard to their 
elder son, so they dressed the 
younger one (Humphry) up very 
gaily and Carew very plainly, with 
the result that she went at once for 
Humphry of the fine feathers and 
they were married on August 2oth 
of the same year at the parish church 
of Twyford. After the wedding the 
little girl went back to her governess 
and the boy back to school and 
their family did not begin till six 
years later. 

_ Though little altered outside 
sce it was built, except for the 
inevitable plate glass windows, 
»2wford House had suffered con- 
Siucrably inside when bought by 
Mrs. Alfred Morrison in 1grt. 
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Most of the original panelling had 
been discarded in favour of wall 
papers, and an improvement i 
yellow varnished pitch pine had 
taken the place of the old stair.. 
The view of the entrance ha'l 
(Fig. 2) shows the new oak stairs 
that have since been put in, i) 
harmony with the date of the hous: , 
and a peep through the new archway 
into the garden hall, which wzs 
originally the dining-room, an 
alteration which gives an impressic 11 
of light and space on entering the 
house; formerly wanting. At th: 
foot of the stairs stands a huge earl, 
fourteenth century muniment chesi, 
all banded with wrought iron work, 
which once belonged to the monks 
of Durham and stood with others in 
their great refectory, and of which 
it would be hard to find a finer 
’ - : < ee English example. 
i i Fig. 1 shows the new and 
_. 4 dignified front door standing on a 
flight of wide stone steps, which 
replaces the stone entrance added 
Copyright. §8—CHIMNEYPIECE MRS. MORRISON’S CHAMBER. some fifty years ago in French 
rococo style, projecting beyond the 
wings of the house, and out of 
keeping with it. 

A new dining-room (Fig. 3), 
has been contrived out of the 
subsidiary buildings on the north 
side of the house, facing the garden 
and more convenient for. service. 
It has sash windows for the sake of 
outside appearances, but is other- 
wise treated differently so as to form 
asetting for furniture of an earlier 
period, with an old Early Jacobean 
stone fireplace. There are no pic- 
tures in this room, but, with its 
stone-lined walls, paved floor and 
decoration of carved wood panels 
and candle sconces, all of which 
retain their faded gilding and 
painting, together with some hang- 
ings of old Hispano Moresque 
brocade, a very charming and 
tranquil general effect of faint 
colour is achieved. 

Fig. 4 is another part of the 
entrance hall, showing three pictures 
of interest hung on the oak panel- 
ling. The middle one (Fig. 12) is 
a striking portrait of a Florentine 
noble with the words “Al sig 
Lorenzo Solato Loreto” painte: 
on the piece of paper in the bottor 
left-hand corner. It is by Justus 
Suttermans of Antwerp, 1597 
1681, court painter to Duk 
Cosmo II of Florence, who als 
painted the fine and serious pictur 
(Fig. 13) of a young Italia 
Cardinal, which hangs in _ th 
garden hall above a curious Spanis! 
oak side table of our ‘“‘ Queen Anne’ 
period from St. Jean de Lu: 
Fig. 11 is a portrait, probably b 
Wissing, of the Electress Sophi: 
granddaughter of James I, said t: 


— ; / sae * be the youngest known representa 
. Ay ‘ ee tion of her ; but, curiously enough 
3 ‘ there is a picture of her still younge 
va we F ae belonging to the Deanery at Win 
By Ae ae chester, as a girl dressed as Diana 
Re ; fi 
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with bow and arrow and surroundec 
by Prince Rupert and her othe: 
brothers with greyhounds as attend- 
ants of the chase. She is hunting 
in pearls and white satin and wears 
a crescent moon in her hair, a very 
delightful work of Gerard Hon- 
Copyright. 10—THE TURTLE CHAMBER. ? “country tire.” thorst. In the Shawford entrance 
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hall there is also a most attractive Vandyke portrait of 
Charles I, formerly belonging to the Verney family (Fig. 14). 
The rest of the photographs are views of the bedchambers, 
Fig. 7, the principal guest-room, the decorative feature of 
which is a set of ten Chinese silver panels hung on pale silver- 
grey painted panelling, three of which can be seen on the back 
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11.—ELECTRESS SOPHIA. 
Probably by Wissing. 


wall; Fig. 6 is one of the smaller rooms, with a clever hand- 
modelled plaster frieze by Mr. Stephens, and Figs. 8 and 9g 
show Mrs. Morrison’s own chamber, the only room left upstairs 
with the original wall panelling, on which is hung an interesting 
collection of old Vauxhall plate mirrors with elaborate shaping 
and glass-cutting. 

In the oak-panelled bedroom (Fig. 10) is an interesting early 
picture (Fig. 16), a Descent from the Cross, bought at Norwich 
and thought to be Flemish, but now pronounced to be a very 
good and rare example of English painting, an excellent 
specimen of a Charles I period cupboard, with octagon bossed 
and inlaid panels divided by pairs of balusters. 
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12—A FLORENTINE NOBLE. 
By Justus Suttermans, 1597-1681. 
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A picture in the Garden Hall (Fig. 15) represents a 
music lesson with light refreshments, and was bought as early 
Italian of the school of Primaticcio; but, as it came from 
Fontainbleau, where there arose a school of French painting 
under the influence of Leonardo da Vinci, it is now considered 
more likely to be the careful work of a French artist, especially 
indicated, among other points, by the curious legs of the flute 
player on the right. Beneath it is seen a handsome side table from 
Venice, with a slab of beautiful flora di persica marble, supported 
on a carved front which is decorated in red lacquer and gold. 
Although there had been no fewer than nine related families of 
the name of Mildmay in the time of James I, and at one time 
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Most of the original panelling had 
been discarded in favour of wa 
papers, and an improvement 
yellow varnished pitch pine hi. 
taken the place of the old stairs. 
The view of the entrance h»!l 
(Fig. 2) shows the new oak stairs 
that have since been put in, 9 
harmony with the date of the hous», 
and a peep through the new archw:.y 
into the garden hall, which ws 
originally the  dining-room, 
alteration which gives an impressic 
of light and space on entering t! 
house, formerly wanting. At tl 
foot of the stairs stands a huge ear!y 
fourteenth century muniment ches, 
all banded with wrought iron work, 
which once belonged to the monks 
of Durham and stood with others in 
their great refectory, and of which 
it would be hard to find a finer 
English example. 

Fig. 1 shows the new and 
dignified front door standing on a 
flight of wide stone steps, which 
replaces the stone entrance added 
Copyright §8—CHIMNEYPIECE END OF MRS. MORRISON’S CHAMBER. some fifty years ago in French 
rococo style, projecting beyond the 
wings of the house, and out of 
keeping with it. 

A new dining-room (Fig. 3), 
has been contrived out of the 
subsidiary buildings on the north 
side of the house, facing the garden 
and more convenient for. service. 
It has sash windows for the sake of 
outside appearances, but is other- 
wise treated differently so as to form 
asetting for furniture of an earlier 
period, with an old Early Jacobean 
stone fireplace. There are no pic- 
tures in this room, but, with its 
stone-lined walls, paved floor and 
decoration of carved wood panels 
and candle sconces, all of which 
retain their faded gilding and 
painting, together with some hang- 
ings of old Hispano Moresque 
brocade, a very charming and 
tranquil general effect of faint 
colour is achieved. 

Fig. 4 is another part of the 
entrance hall, showing three pictures 
of interest hung on the oak panel- 
ling. ‘The middle one (Fig. 12) is 
a striking portrait of a Florentine 
noble with the words “Al sig 
Lorenzo Solato Loreto” painted 
on the piece of paper in the bottor 
left-hand corner. It is by Justus 
Suttermans of Antwerp, 1597 
1681, court painter to Duh 
Cosmo II of Florence, who als» 
painted the fine and serious pictur: 
(Fig. 13) of a young Italia. 
Cardinal, which hangs in tl 
garden hall above a curious Spanis 
oak side table of our “‘ Queen Anne ’ 
period from St. Jean de Lu. 
Fig. 11 is a portrait, probably b 
Wissing, of the Electress Sophi.. 
granddaughter of James I, said t 
be the youngest known represent: - 
tion of her; but, curiously enoug! 
there is a picture of her still young« 
belonging to the Deanery at Win 
chester, as a girl dressed as Diana, 
with bow and arrow and surrounde: 
by Prince Rupert and her other 
brothers with greyhounds as attend- 
ants of the chase. She is hunting 
in pearls and white satin and wears 
a crescent moon in her hair, a ver) 
delightful work of Gerard Hon- 
Copyright. 10—THE TURTLE CHAMBER. “country wire.” thorst. In the Shawford entrance 
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hall there is also a most attractive Vandyke portrait of 
Charles I, formerly belonging to the Verney family (Fig. 14). 
The rest of the photographs are views of the bedchambers, 
Fig. 7, the principal guest-room, the decorative feature of 
which is a set of ten Chinese silver panels hung on pale silver- 
grey painted panelling, three of which can be seen on the back 
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11.—ELECTRESS SOPHIA. 
Probably by Wissing. 


wall; Fig. 6 is one of the smaller rooms, with a clever hand- 
modeiied plaster frieze by Mr. Stephens, and Figs. 8 and 9g 
show Mrs. Morrison’s own chamber, the only room left upstairs 
with the original wall panelling, on which is hung an interesting 
collection of old Vauxhall plate mirrors with elaborate shaping 
and glass-cutting. 

In the oak-panelled bedroom (Fig. 10) is an interesting early 
picture (Fig. 16), a Descent from the Cross, bought at Norwich 
and thought to be Flemish, but now pronounced to be a very 
good and rare example of English painting, an excellent 
specimen of a Charles I period cupboard, with octagon bossed 
and inlaid panels divided by pairs of balusters. 
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12.—A FLORENTINE NOBLE. 
By Justus Suttermans, 1597-1681. 
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A picture in the Garden Hall (Fig. 15) represents a 
music lesson with light refreshments, and was bought as early 
Italian of the school of Primaticcio; but, as it came from 
Fontainbleau, where there arose a school of French painting 
under the influence of Leonardo da Vinci, it is now considered 
more likely to be the careful work of a French artist, especially 
indicated, among other points, by the curious legs of the flute 
player on the right. Beneath it is seen a handsome side table from 
Venice, with a slab of beautiful flora di persica marble, supported 
on a carved front which is decorated in red lacquer and gold. 
Although there had been no fewer than nine related families of 
the name of Mildmay in the time of James I, and at one time 
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no fewer than seven Mildmay knights, as set forth on a tomb in 
Sherborne Minister, they had all died out in the male line by 
1784; the last of the family was Jane, daughter and heiress of 
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Carew Hervey Mildmay of Shawford and Stoke Newington: 
she was the heiress of her great-uncle, Carew Mildmay of Marks, 
in Essex, and Hazelgrove, Queens Camel, Somerset, as well, 
and also of Sir William Mildmay of Moulsham Hall, Essex, a 
fine early Georgian house built by Leoni, the fashionabl le 
architect in 1730, and pulled down to the very foundations 
in 1816 by Sir Henry Mildmay, the fourth baronet, who was 
bored by a clause in the will stipulating that he must reside 
there so many months in the year. She married Sir Hen-y 
St. John, third Baronet of Dogmersfield Park, Hants, in 175), 
who took the name of Mildmay under testimentary injunctio:is 
from no fewer than four members of the Mildmay family. Sie 
and her husband had eight country houses between ther, 
Moulsham Hall, Marks, Shawford House, Mildmay Park, 
Queens Camel, Dogmersfield Park, Farley Chamberlain (neur 
Hursley, Winchester, now pulled down), and Betchworth Cast ¢ 
(near Dorking, with Box Hill attached), together with a fami'y 
of sixteen children, among whom were Lady Methuen, Lacy 
Bolinbroke and Lady Radnor. She lived to be over ninety, and 
did not die till 1857, when the Stoke Newington property (which 
even by that time had appreciated enormously in value), was 
sold. Shawford House remained in the family until about 1850, 
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when she sold it to the tenant, General Frederick. His so: 

Sir Charles Frederick, disposed of it to Mr. Bradley Firth, 
who, after a few years, sold it to Mrs. Alfred Morrison in 191: 
Under the excellent care of her architect, Mr. Jewell, and helpe 

by a wonderful feeling for the right furniture and picture: 

Shawford House has been brought back again to its origin: 

period and charm, both within and without, and is a mos 
encouraging example of what can be done by those who unde: 

stand. G. H. Kirtcuin. 





RAIN. 


I never can hear in this town 

The rain coming down through the trees, 
Hurrying to and fro, 
Nor do I know 

What the lonely woods are saying 

To the wind, nor hear them swaying 
With inexpressible woe. 

I wish I could hear in this town 

The rain coming down through the trees. 


R. WAINWRIGHT. 
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DISCOVERY 


Ill.—LONGSHOREMEN 


By WILFRID Ewart. 


HE wild geese 
arrive from the 
far north at the 
East Coast town 
about the end of 
October and depart some 
time in March or even 
earlier. Largely this de- 
pends upon favouring or 
other winds. But the 
two events are of the first 
importance in the life 
of the place. For geese 
are companionable crea- 
tures and, shot at though 
they be by the longshore- 
folk on every possible 
occasion, are regarded as 
agreeable acquaintances 
and seasonable neigh- 
bours: their grey forms 
inspire something more 
than an ordinary affec- 
tion. This sentiment 
was embodied in the 
words of a native of the 
place who remarked in 
his complicating way : 
When I got home at the end of the war after servin’ four 
ears in the North Sea, the first thing I heard was the ould 
~rey-legs calling, and then I sez to m’self, ‘ Oh, well!’ I sez, 
‘now I’m really home at last !’” 

Of what type are they, these Norfolk in-shore fishermen, 
these “ cocklers,” mussel-catchers and “ whilkers”? They are 
big, fair men of non-committal and even surly manner, placid, 
somewhat brooding, and not given to the society of strangers. 
Their lives, it must be added, lead them apart from the generality 
of men—along the seashore, out on the mud-flats and the 
marshes, and within a radius of a dozen miles or so out upon 
the sea. No wonder they are taciturn. Long hours they spend 
alone—alone, be it said, with the sea birds, the marsh birds 
and the waders, the wide “expanse of sea, sand and sky, 
and the eternal, unvarying 
sound of the waves receding 
and advancing, receding and 
advancing, all day and all night 
long. ‘Throughout the life of 
the little town and through 
the individual lives of its 
inhabitants runs a_ peculiar 
vein of philosophic calm com- 
pounded in part of these natural 
elements and in part of the 
leisurely desuetude of the place. 
At any hour, winter or summer, 
you may see, lounging about 
the octagonal stone shelter 
which stands at the head of 
the causeway, a group of these 
brawny men, sitting in sun- 
shine on a bench, standing in 
the lee of a wall out of reach 
of the wind, smoking and 
gazing contemplatively across 
the mud-flats. Or, at any hour 
of the day, tramping along 
sparse tracks upon the salt 
marshes or upon the flats 
themselves, you shall meet one 
or two of them carrying fork 
over shoulder and whelkpot 
in hand, or, if it be dusk, with 
some old-fangled fowlingpiece 
in the one hand and a bunch 
of duck or plover or even a 
zoose in the other. A certain 
‘ude picturesqueness which 
hese folk undoubtedly possess A NORFOLK 








makes an impression. 
The evening closing 
in, the greyish green 
marsh vying in sombre 
tint with oncoming 
shades of night, waste 
and solitude as far as 
eye can see, only a 
gleam here and there 
of stagnant water shot 
with the sunset, and 
the solitary marshman 
clad in long thigh- 
boots, jersey and cap, 
himself perceptibly a 
part of his surround- 
ings, wending his 
homeward way. 

And should you, 
accosting such an one, 
seek to elucidate his 
past and future, him- 
self, his comings or 
his goings, you will 
discover that in this 
as in all similar lives, 
the only positive event 
—actual or ever likely 
to be—is the war. The very same might truly be said of 
millions of humble folk in every corner of the world! Such 
a man will tell you of how, when war broke out, he joined 
a mine-sweeper at Lowestoft and was sent off to Queens- 
town, to Harwich or to Dover; of the rough, monotonous 
routine with its perpetual dangers; of his strange comrades 
and narrow escapes, and the nature of his work; of how 
thankful he was to be done with it, safely to reach home 
again. He may, before this mighty event came to trouble 
his small world, have made a voyage or two on a cargo or 
coasting boat. But you will not extract much information on 
this point : the fellow, it would seem, is not interested in 
foreign climes and has only monosyllabic observations to offer. 
It would appear he takes it for granted that everybody has 
made a voyage or two on a 
cargo or coasting boat—more 
or less to the same place. 

Of his earlier experience 
the tale is best told by observa- 
tion about the town _ itself. 
Upon any morning or afternoon 
a dozen youths may be seen 
at a short distance from the 
quay “ mussling.”’ One stands 
in waders, knee deep in the 
water, dragging the mussels 
with a net from their muddy 
bed. On the beach opposite 
the quay are big heaps of 
those greenish mussels being 
sorted into smaller heaps. 
The large-shelled mussels are 
set aside for immediate des- 
patch, since in Midland and 
North Country towns they will 
fetch good prices—but might 
not so readily do so if the 
purchasers realised that their 
bulk and choice flavour arose 
from a_ prolonged fattening 
upon the town sewage. The 
lesser mussels, those too small 
for immediate sale, are bedded 
back again in the mud for a 
further process of “ stuffing.” 
It is not perhaps surprising 
that some years ago, before 
certain hygienic precautions 
were taken, an outbreak of 
typhoid occurred among those 





MUD FLAT. 
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who had been consuming the famous town mussels. This 
“‘ mussling ” is one of the winter occupations of the younger 
men of the town—those who have yet to serve an apprentice- 
ship at sea. Another is the digging for slug-worms out on 
the sands, which goes forward all the year round and is even 
participated in during the summer by visitors who perchance 
have no better occupation. The job is not a difficult one ; it 
does not require much experience or equipment beyond a fork 
and a pot or pail. The demand for slug-worms varies, but 
at such places as Lowestoft, Yarmouth and Grimsby they are 
always in some degree needed as bait by the fishermen, fetching 
about 16s. a hundred. 

Winter is, of course, the slack time at the by-water town. 
There are no visitors, and for long spells the boats cannot go 
out to set or lay the lines and pots. Consequently there rest 
on the beach, under the breakwater, and upon the quay itself, 
a number of boats seemingly derelict. Each of these is owned 
by a longshoreman and only awaits the first spell of fine spring 
weather to glide with motor humming or, if wind and tide be 
fair, with sail set, down the long narrow channel between the 
mud-flats that leads, past the sand-spit with its old boathouse 
over which the geese fly, to the open sea. In the meanwhile, 
the quay loungers in blue jerseys and odd caps put in an hour 
or two most days at painting their boats, overhauling their 
tackle and their engines. Everybody owns a boat. And 
every boat has a motor engine. Where does the capital 
come from for this up-to-date equipment ? Necessity knows 
no law. It is true that the Board of Fisheries will advance 
the cost and will also execute repairs on credit. But, for some 
reason or another, not many of the owners here take advantage 
of the scheme. Some of them do not even know of it. Another 
reason may be an inborn distrust of “red tape”; but the 
scheme is an excellent one. Few of the longshoremen 
have more than a rough-and-ready working knowledge of a 
motor’s “innerds,” and yet it is almost indispensable to 
their profession. In the old days they would lie out hours 
on a calm sea or in face of a contrary wind waiting for a chance 
to tack home from the whelking-grounds, but now, you see, they 
can run in and out at any time. The men take great pride in 
their boats—more especially in the engines. With the spring 
weather the busy season begins, and for days and nights together 
in summer they are out on the whelking grounds, trawling or 
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LOST LOVE” (John Murray) was the title of the 

one novel written by Miss Ogle. One does not 

count the other which passed into oblivion. ‘To-day 

A Lost Love can be read with as much interest as 

it evoked on its first publication, when it brought 
the author into intimate relation with men like Carlyle and 
Browning, Thackeray and the Brookfields. At one time she 
was left to take care of Carlyle when he was staying with Lady 
Ashburton at her villa at Mentone, and it was among her 
recollections that as he was driving alone with her and her 
sister he burst into passionate lamentations for his wife, saying 
“If I could but see her again for five minutes, one minute, 
to tell her how I love her !”’ Browning showed his appreciation 
by lending her the old Latin book containing the story of what 
became afterwards “ ‘The Ring and the Book,” telling her to 
try to weave it into a romance. Every human history is said 
to contain material for one novel, and Miss Ogle’s life furnished 
that material. 4 Lost Love is remarkable for its sincerity, 
moderation, insight. Substantially it is the story of her own 
experience set down at a time when she was only twenty and 
finished when she was twenty-one, reminding us of Jane Austen 
and her ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” written at the same period of 
life. ‘The difference between them was that Miss Austen was 
a born writer ot imagination all compact, and as her subsequent 
career showed could create character and personality at will. 
‘Pride and Prejudice” was only the brilliant forerunner of 
many novels, not one of which falls below a very high standard. 
Miss Ogle did not possess that creative power. She could not, 
or at any rate did not, invent characters and situations, but she 
felt intensely and was able to record the pregnant passages of 
her life with charm and fidelity. It must not be thought that 
she made a slavish copy of herself or her surroundings. It 
is not in detail but in substance only the chronicle of her adven- 
ture into love. In later life, as Mrs. Litchfield tells us in the 
charming impressionist sketch printed on the next page, she said 
it seemed all written as if it were about some other person. What 
seem the essentials of life at twenty-one fade away into things 
of less consequence with the advance of years. The reader 
must not look either for any photographic rendering of her 
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drifting, “lining out” (with bait) and setting the pots, 
Quantities of mackerel and salmon-trout are netted, but the 
whelking is the main occupation. 

Since the war a number of new men who had previous!y 
been mere “ hangers-on,” bear-leaders to the summer visitws 
and so forth, have been enabled to buy boats—generally t\o 
in partnership. Boats and tackle are very much more expensi ¢ 
than they were, and when it is considered that twenty pi is 
are set to a line and that as many as 150 pots are often ownc 
it may still be wondered where the money comes from. T 
fact probably is that during the hard years they served on min: 
sweepers the men contrived to save up money—their pay w.s 
good—and had, fortunately for themselves, little opportuni y 
of spending it. 

It is not to be supposed that the war could leave even 
this remote place untouched. Soldiers were billeted in 
all the houses and distributed all along the inhospitab'e 
coast. One evening Zeppelins came, and there were fey 
nights thereafter when Zeppelins did not come. In the fu! 
roseate light of sunset the first one appeared, hovering slowly, 
lowly above the grey and red somnolent port—above the 
sands, the marshes, the pines—silvery, stately, poising, more 
like a great fish than a great bird. And none knew what she 
was or whence deriving until the morrow. That was strange 
enough. On subsequent nights bombs fell in the locality— 
mostly in fields. One night a huge Zeppelin drifted burning 
out to sea: the very coastline was lit up by the glare. A day 
or two later queer things were cast up by the waves—as many 
such had been cast up before. Three bodies of German 
airmen were rolled in by the faithful tide. Nobody knew 
what on earth to do with them—how to get rid of them. 
They were carried about in motor cars to this place and that ; 
were deposited here and there ; were argued over and reported 
upon. Several people had a look at them. They were drab, 
unbeautiful, like most things cast up by the sea. At last some 
bright spirit in. that city of boats—some genius—bethought to 
obtain a steam trawler from Immingham (a hundred miles o: 
so up the coast), and, this being done, with due formality the 
three charred and wave-tossed bodies were steamed out to sea 
again and sunk in deepest fathoms toward their nativeland. . . . 
And to this day nobody quite knows whether the incident was 
more in the nature of a comedy, a tragedy, or a farce. 


NOVELIST OF ONE BOOK 


surroundings. As Jane Austen was brought up in her father’s 
rectory at Steventon so she lived in a similar atmosphere, 
her father being the Reverend Edward Ogle, the Vicar of 
Bedlington. Bedlington Mrs. Litchfield very properly describes 
as a grim pit village, and in the early half of last century it was 
more so than now. Miss Ogle tells us how she used to meet, 
“not without fear, troops of these pit-men, half naked to the 
waist, swinging along with their black bodies and shining wit! 
the pits’ heat still on them.” She recalls the Bedlingto: 
terriers that the pitmen used to keep for fighting purposes, 
and the races they had at Whitsuntide. The racecourse w: 
“the white struggling unpaved street’ and the horses wer 
twice up and down and round the little detached cottage makin 
the stones fly as they clattered by. ‘There was a doctor, 01 
who would be called a “ good sport” in the slang of to-day 
who almost always won on a “ well-bred little weed of a horse 
on which he used to gallop his rounds. She makes us s« 
his snuffy nose and red face, for he was a hard drinker. Befo: 
the novel was finished her father became heir to her grandfathe 
Sir Charles Ogle, and they went to live at Kirkley, a big, forlorn 
looking house with the River Blyth flowing past it to the harbou 
of that name. The story is not sensational or filled with strikir 
occurrences. It is the revelation of a young girl’s love for 
man older than herself, who is rendered with a faithfulness th: 
Thackeray could not have exceeded. He is not a hero in tl 
acceptation of the term in the nineteenth century. Indee 
there is nothing made to look very heroic in the story. Jame 
Irskine is human in his shortcomings as well as in his virtues 
How he became engaged to the “ Georgy ” of the story, how sh 
found out that he would have married someone else save fo: 
the miscarriage of a letter, and how she refused to becom: 
wedded though, like the man of honour he was, he pleadec 
that she would do so, form a tale of sacrifice all the more arresting 
because of the simple, unpretentious way in which it is told. 
One has to realise her loneliness and the golden hopes natura! 
to her age to realise the pain and the greatness of her renunciation. 
It had all become something of a dream to her when towards 
the close of her life she went to live at the home of her brother- 
in-law, Mr. Clayton of Chesters. The place must have delighted 
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one who wrote : “‘ Windswept wild Northumberland has always 
been my home and I hope to end my days near the ‘ riotous 
rapids ’ of the Tyne river, as Swinburne calls those swift currents.’ 

Mr. Clayton’s name is familiar to all who know anything of the 
Roman Wall. It was to his energy and enterprise that we 
owe those excavations at Chesters which have yielded the treasures 
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of the museum there. But we cannot help thinking that the 
house with its beautiful park sloping down to the Tyne, the 
river itself, there at its most perfect beauty, and the scenery 
around would delight in themselves. The Roman who first 
planned a villa at Chesters chose for his home the most exquisite 
sight in the neighbourhood of the Wall. Fr: AL GS. 


A MEMORY OF MISS OGLE 


Y friendship with Anne Ogle began at Cannes in 
1903, when she was over seventy years of age. Lady 
Ritchie (Anne Thackeray) brought about our meeting, 
and, after telling me that Miss Ogle had written 
““A Lost Love,” she described her as a “ grande 
dame.” That was not only an epithet that hit off the first 
:apression which Miss Ogle made, but told of a very vital 
art of her whole being. I can now see her exactly as she was 
, this first interview, stately and still, dressed in beautiful 
srocaded silk, with her face shaded by the large black hat she 
ways wore out of doors, and, like Clemenceau, with lavender 
1ede gloves on her curiously small hands. These hands always 
ioked as though they had never done a day’s work, which 
cdeed was the fact. She was tall and somewhat massively 
uilt, with a sensitive face that lit up from a rather sad expression 
. repose. She had soft brown eyes very wide apart, the colour 
"a peat stream, and silver grey hair. She suffered from a 
ight stammer, which led to her having a refined and clear 
vticulation to enable her to conquer it. She used more 
esticulation than is common among the English, and these 
neffectual little hands were most expressive in emphasising the 
armth of her welcome or her enthusiasm over some beauty in 
Vature or art when perhaps her stammer was hindering her. 

All that I know of her early life is from what she told me 
nd from the recollections she dictated to me and to others. 
‘A Lost Love ” evidently tells her own story, and to whatever 
{ tragedy is there revealed I can add nothing. Almost the 
mly time she ever spoke of it she said she felt as if it had all 
appened to someone else. 

But there was also a sorrow at the very heart of the family 
life which, I think, deeply affected her. Her father had 
intended to be a soldier. His uniform, even down to his gilt 
spurs, was ordered when he yielded to his father’s pressure 
and was ordained a clergyman of the Church of England. He 
never ceased to regret his lost career. He, however, did his 
duty bravely at the grim pit village of Bedlington, where he 
was Vicar. On the outbreak of cholera in 1853, he sent away 
all the family and stayed himself to give what help was possible. 
He was never so nearly happy as when he was working among 
his people. Anne’s mother was much occupied. Her husband 
needed all she could give him, and he was her first care. 

Anne could not ride or dance or play games, and her health 
failed in early life. ‘Thus she 
stood somewhat outside the 
family and its interests. The 
large group of younger brothers 
and sisters, abounding in 
energy and enjoying all out- 
door pursuits, must have gone 
their way apart from her. 
Almost any parish now would 
afford occupation for the Vicar’s 
daughters, but I think this was 
not the case at Bedlington. 
Perhaps the mother thought 
the surroundings too rough 
for girls to visit in the village. 
The early novels of Miss 
Yonge, and the adventure, as 
it was then described in ‘‘ The 
Daisy Chain,” of Ethel May’s 
work at Cocksmoor, would 
show what was felt to be 
normal even in the peaceful 
neighbourhood of Winchester. 
But at Bedlington, with its 
population of miners, it might 
well have been as in Jane 
Austen’s day, when apparently 
it was natural for a girl to 
have nothing to do with her 
father’s parishioners. 

When she was_ twenty- 
me, her father, the third son, 
‘nherited the family estate of 


Xirkley. This vitally changed From a painting by MISS 





her life. ‘The old house w.s three miles from church or village, 
and, as she says, the only sounds were the rushing of the wind 
in the tall trees, “‘ except that when the cattle in the park 
greedily crop their food there is a gentle tearing of the grass.”’ 
This minute observation was characteristic. Once when I 
had been staying with her at Brighton, she begged me when 
I returned home to pack up a “sticky horse chestnut bud ’ 
in a letter that she might feel it and look at it and know spring 
was coming. I shall always remember the entranced look 
and the characteristic flinging out of her hands at a turn of the 
road at Aix, and her “‘ O, how beau-#i-ful,” with every syllable 
given its due emphasis. A great love of natural beauty and 
especially of the wild beauty of her beloved Northumberland, 
was a lasting source of joy to her. My garden opens into a 
little dark fir wood. She used to say anything might appear 
out of it—-tigers, anything! She thus describes the country 
near Chesters, where she constantly spent the summer : 

The North and South Tyne meet near here, and the remains of the great 
Roman Wall run close by. In the lanes you find the nettle-leaved 
Campanula, the queen of English wild flowers. It is as tall as a tall 
fox-glove, with graceful growth and with its lilac bell-flowers blooming 
all at the same time, looking almost white when seen under a dark- 
foliaged tree. 

A beautiful drive up a great limestone bank leads from Chesters 
through the moorland country, by what we call the military road, 
to the west, on, on, as far as you like to go. You only pass a few 
scattered sheep farms, a wild stretch of country, where the whin and 
heather are gold and purple in the sunshine. 

The railway to Carlisle takes men and goods now, and this road 
made after the second Jacobite Rebellion is very little used. It runs 
parallel with the ruins of the Roman wall, and almost on the highway 
is a well once dedicated to the Goddess Coventina and guarded by her 
rude image. Thousands of small coins lay in the well, where for 
centuries Coventina and her money were buried. All life has gone 
from the road; there are few travellers to and from Carlisle now. 
No definite images stir the imagination. The history of the military 
highway is over. It began with the Romans and ended when the iron 
rails became the roads for all nations. 

Anne Ogle had read much, beginning as a child with 
“Candide,” unknown to parents and governesses, when it 
was all without offence. She specially cared for French 
literature, and for history. She greatly admired French classical 
poetry. She read and re-read Walter Scott’s “ Letters of 
Paul to his Kinsfolk,’’ with its vivid account of Waterloo - 
France in 1815. Finding that I had never even heard of 
she gave me her own copy; but the sacrifice was too ara 
and shortly after, she asked 
me to send it back to her. She 
was enchanted with the book 
misnamed “‘ A Great Peace- 
maker,” and laughed till she 
cried over its somewhat risqué 
accounts of Parisian life as 
enjoyed bythe young American. 
Everything in her was _first- 
hand and touched with her own 
individuality. ‘The cold light 
of common-sense did_ not 
always appear in her views of 
men and things, but she was 
always fresh, interesting and 
often amusing. ‘The little 
flame of genius that had 
enchanted the mid-Victorians 
was still burning, and I fell 
under her glamour as fifty 
years before I had under that 
of “ A Lost Love.” 

She wrote one other 
novel, called ‘‘ Catharine.” 
She spoke of it herself as 
worthless, and it certainly had 
no success. Her uneventful 
life was a continual struggle 
with ill-health. At the roots 
of her whole existence lay 
a deep faith in_ religion, 
untouched, so far as I knew, 
with doubt or difficulty. 


OGLE. Mrs. Bernard Darwin. H. E. LItcuHFie.n. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


TAYMOUTH AND THE DUCHY SITES 


ELDOM has there been a more busy 

fortnight in August than that closing 

to-day. The bulk of the work is pre- 

paratory for the autumn season. The 

deer-stalking at Taymouth Castle is 

accounted among the best in Scotland. 
Mr. William Scrope, in his ‘ Art of Deer- 
stalking” (published as long ago as 1838), 
testified, in a story which is too long to be 
repeated here, to the spirit and “‘ ferocity ” of 
the red deer at Taymouth, a stag charging 
one of Mr. Fox Maule’s carriage horses and 
killing it while that gentleman was driving 
through the park. The position of Tay- 
mouth Castle is superb, and the castle a noble 
building 

The Marquess of Breadalbane has_in- 
structed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
to dispose of the castle and a portion of his 
Perthshire estates in the neighbourhood of 
Kenmore, Fortingall, Amulree and Aberfeldy, 
amounting in all to about 60,000 acres. 
‘Taymouth Castle stands on the southern bank 
of the Tay, surrounded by grounds of remark- 
able beauty. Loch Tay is, taking everything 
into consideration, the finest stretch of water 
of its kind in Perthshire, being about sixteen 
miles in length and a mile wide, and from its 
edge rise gradually on both sides parallel ranges 
of mountains, of which Ben Lawers, 4,oooft., 
is the most conspicuous point. The Tay, 
issuing from the north-east of the loch, courses 
through Taymouth Castle demesne, and is a 
noble salmon river. There is an infinite variety 
of sport of every kind on the property. The 
mere enumeration of the names in the pre- 
liminary announcement of the impending sale 
is sufficient to show its diversity. Included 
in the sale are the shootings of Remony, 
Tombuie, Bolfracks, Moness, Glenquaich, 
Lochan, Duneavis, Drummond Hill and 
Kynachan, providing some of the best all-round 
sport in Perthshire. In addition to the stalking 
the grouse moors are renowned for good bags, 
while there is excellent salmon and trout fishing 
in the rivers Tay and Lyon, in Loch Tay and 
in other lochs in the vicinity of Kenmore. 
Several good farms will be included in the 
sale. 

Whole parishes are owned by the Marquess, 
and in countless ways a visitor to the neigh- 
bourhood of 'Taymouth Castle is made aware 
of the fact that successive marquesses have 
always had a high sense of their duty to the 
people of the district, and it will be no light 
responsibility to follow them in the lordship 
of ‘Taymouth. 


1,800 ACRES SOLD FOR £155,000. 


A SPLENDID start has been made by Messrs. 
*“ Drivers, Jonas and Co., in the realisation 
of the late Mrs. Porcelli-Cust’s Lincolnshire 
estates. There were originally forty-four square 
miles to be dealt with, and of this 4,800 acres 
have been sold in a few weeks to the tenants 
for £155,000, and the first of the series of 
auctions has added another £13,600. 
CROWN LANDS: THE RAGLAN ESTATE 
"THE Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
have requested Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Gerrard to dispose of the Raglan 
estate, 3,220 acres on the edge of the Forest of 
Dean. 


HYLANDS, NEAR CHELMSFORD. 

I ORD KITCHENER’S last review of troops 

“ was held at Hylands, near Chelmsford, 
Sir Daniel F. Gooch’s Essex estate of just 
over 4,000 acres. It is for sale as a whole at 
Hanover Square on September 7th by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, in conjunction with 
Messrs. G. B. Hilliard and Son. If not 
then sold the property wil! come under the 
hammer at Chelmsford on September 21st 
in about a hundred lots. The estate is orna- 
mented and sheltered by about 280 acres of 
woodlands, and the mansion stands in a well 
timbered park of 478 acres. There is a golf 
course on the estate, and the Essex Union 
Foxhounds hunt the district. The coverts 
are favourably placed, and carry a good head 
of pheasants. The game bag from _ 1909 
to 1914 averaged 2,724 pheasants, 263 hares 
410 partridges, 26 wild duck, 9 woodcock, 
1,690 rabbits and 130 miscellaneous. This 
is excellent for an estate little more than half 
an hour from the Bank of England. The 
farms vary from 30 acres to 320 acres, all with 
good houses and buildings, and much of the 


land is ripe for commercial and _ residential 
development. 

Kingshurst, Paignton, has been sold since 
the auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, who have also sold forty-three of the 
forty-four lots of the Gelli-Gynan estate, near 
Mold, mostly to the tenants, for £27,194. 
= Holt, Apsley Guise, is another of their 
sales. 


BRANDON PARK, SUFFOLK. 


BRANDON PARK, Suffolk, 2,600 acres, is 

to be sold. It formerly belonged to Baron 
Baretto and Lord Queenborough. ‘The latter 
sold it to Sir John Aird. 


STANDON HALL, STAFFS. 


ART of the Standon Hall estate, Stafford- 
shire (which Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley are to sell as a whole for Sir Thomas A. 
Salt, Bt., D.S.O., on September 15th), formerly 
belonged to Mr. William Salt. At his death 
in 1863 subscriptions were raised to purchase 
for the county his collection of 7,000 volumes 
of books, 2,300 deeds and 8,000 maps and 
drawings illustrative of the history of Stafford- 
shire. Standon Hall is modern, with nine 
farms, woodlands and 1,041 acres. 


THE DUCHY LONDON ESTATE. 
HE administration of the Duchy of Cornwall 
estate in South London has, at any rate 
in the last few years, been characterised by 
exemplary principles. It is an open secret 
that the policy of the control has been inspired 
by the Prince of Wales himself, and, from the 
point of view of the people who were fortunate 
enough to be housed on the estate, it was to be 
hoped that all the area comprised within it 
would in due course be dealt with on the wise 
and enlightened plan in accordance with which 
so much of it has already been developed. 
‘The announcement has, however, been made 
that the council of the Prince of Wales has 
decided to sell a portion of his South London 
estate at Kennington, and has entrusted the 
sale to Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
who will offer the property by auction in the 
late autumn at Hanover Square. The sale 
will embrace the properties on the north side 
of White Hart Street, including a large island 
site of 6}? acres, and Regency Square, also 
about 2} acres adjoining in Kennington Park 
Road, the whole about 9} acres and freehold. 
The greater portion of the property is cleared 
and available for building. 


WEST CORNWALL GOLF LINKS. 


ME. R. W. G. TYRINGHAM’S instructions 
*"" to Messrs. Body and Son and Messrs. 
Edward Mitchell and Sons to sell 3,440 acres 
of the Trevethoe estate include the West 
Cornwall Golf Links and Lelant Quay, with 
sea front sites, farms and country cottages. 
The sale begins on September 8th, and will 
last four days. An opportunity such as has 
never occurred before will also be given next 
month of acquiring houses and sites at Chideock, 
a choice resort on the Dorset coast, close to 
the celebrated Golden Cap, the highest 
eminence on that part of the Wessex shore. 
Messrs. Hy. Duke and Son are conducting the 
sale. 

TRANSACTIONS. 


RECENT IMPORTANT 


A FEW sales may be mentioned, among them 
*” those of outlying parts of the Heveningham 
Hall estate, Suffolk, 2,400 acres, for £29,353, 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, and of the 


estate, 1,600 acres, at Stoke Prior, 
Worcestershire, for £85,810, by Messrs. 
Edwards, Son and Bigwood. Sussex sales 
include, besides that of 2,183 acres of the late 
Lord Brassey’s Normanhurst estate, for £65,000, 
by Messrs. Powell and Co., 468 acres at Hamsey 
for £11,450, and gg acres at Hailsham for 
£5,100 by Messrs. A. Burtenshaw and Son. 
The riverside estate of Sutton Courtney 
remains for private treaty at a final bid of 
£38,000. The ancient house known as the 
Norman Hall was bought by Captain Fox 
of Sutton Courtney for £7,000. Another good 
sale was that of the Draycot estate, which, 
inclusive of the mansion sold before the auction, 
has yielded over £200,000 through Messrs. 
Tilley, Culverwell and Parrott. The Hon. 
Mrs. Heber Percy’s Childe Okeford land made 


an average of £78 an acre, Messrs. Rawlence 


Corbett 


and Squarey representing: her, private su es 
to the tenantry being at an equally geod 
price; the 300 acres have yielded £23,8.6, 
exclusive of timber. Messrs. Nicholas ha-e 
privately sold Beenham Court, near Newbu:y, 
Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and Co. being join’\y 
concerned. Many noted horses have ben 
bred on the estate at the Headley stud far, 
and the sale includes the farming stock a d 
brood mares. 

Beech Knoll, near Alton, and Hill Far yn 
House, with grounds of four acres, have bern 
privately sold by Messrs. Edwin Fear ard 
Walker. Outlying portions of the Courtfied 
estate, on the Hereford and Gloucester bord -, 
have realised £17,002 through Messrs. Tyler 
and Co. About a dozen lots went to the tenants 
before the auction, and only three or four 
remain for private treaty. 


SULBY HALL. 


TT HAT Late Georgian mansion, Sulby Hall, 
on the borders of Northants and Leicester, 
near Market Harborough, is for sale by Messrs. 
Yates and Yates, with 1,000 or 360 acres. 
It occupies a grand position for hunting, 
being in the Pytchley country and within easy 
reach of the Atherstone and Mrs. Fernie’s 
packs, giving opportunities six days a week. 
The mansion, of stately appearance and classic 
style, stands 600ft. above sea level, and has 
within the last few years been the subject of 
heavy expenditure on permanent improve- 
ments, including a new wing and the installation 
of modern conveniences, such as electric light 
and central heating. The price is £65,000. 


A £70,000 SALOP SALE. 


MBS. E. F. CUNLIFFE AND COLONEL 

E. S. CUNLIFFE have just disposed of 
1,637 acres of the outlying portions of Petton 
Park, near Ellesmere and Baschurch, seven 
miles from Shrewsbury. The greater part of 
the property has been bought by the tenants, 
whose purchases amounted to nearly £60,000. 
The completion of the sale was marked by a 
dinner at Ellesmere, at which the vendors and 
their agents, Messrs. Frank Lloyd and Sons, 
were cordially thanked for the considerate way 
in which the requirements of the tenantry 
had been met. The total realisations approach 
£70,000. 


HORNACOTT MANOR, CORNWALL. 


A COUPLE of miles of fishing and some 
*”“ first-rate shooting go with Hornacott 
Manor, on the borders of Devon and Cornwall, 
which has changed hands through Messrs. 
Thake and Paginton. There is a good house, 
and the farms bring the total area to 360 acres. 
Hillside, Henwick, 114 acres, and Newland: 
at Goodworth Clatford, near Andover, hav: 
also been sold by the firm, jointly as to the 
former with Messrs. Dreweatt, Watson an 
Barton. 
BERKSHIRE AUCTION TO-DAY. 
ONSEQUENT on the private sale of S 
Mary’s Cottage, Waltham St. Lawrenc: 
Grove Farm, adjoining the Caversham Go 
Links, and cottages opposite, these properties ai 
withdrawn from Messrs. Nicholas’ auction t¢ 
day (Saturday), when they will sell two estat: 
near Reading known as Shinfield Lodge an 
Caversham Grove. Each residence has a par! 
and the former property extends to 160 acre:. 
If not sold as a whole, the property will t 
put up in nearly a dozen lots. 


JACOBEAN HOUSE FOR £12,400. 


MB: J. G. VAUX, the tenant, has purchase 
for £12,400, Wigborough House an 
172 acres, near Martock, through Messr: 
R. B. Taylor and Sons of Yeovil and Messr: 
Wilson and Co. of Mount Street, the vendor 
agents. Wigborough was built in 1585, and i 
an excellent specimen in masonry of Elizabetha: 
domestic architecture. The ceiling, frieze an 
overmantel of the drawing-room are perfec 
examples of Jacobean plasterwork. Oak panellin; 
of the same period, bearing the date 1585, anc 
a moulded cornice give distinction to what is 
now the study; and there is a massive, iron- 
studded oak door in the Tudor archway to 
what was once the great hall. Some magnificent 
oak panelling is also contained in certain of 
the bedrooms. There is an old gatehouse with 
mullioned windows. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


USE AND MISUSE OF CREEPERS. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—The letter on the use and misuse of 
creepers which has recently appeared in your 
columns over the name ‘“ Oxford” is pro- 
foundly interesting, and an admirable attempt 
to express logically, or philosophically, the 
objection to concealing architecture by greenery. 
It is a flash of inspiration on the part of the 
author to find a solution in the detection of 
the necessity of a colour contrast, the eye 
rejecting an admixture of green with green, 
and stone with gravel, etc. I think unprejudiced 
people must see there is much in this, though 
| should go further and find in architectural 
considerations as well cause why such planting 
is. or is not, permissible. I feel pretty certain 
tat your correspondent would agree with 
. in thinking that a creeper improves the 
ster’s Lodge in the Corpus New Court at 
mbridge, or the screen along King’s Parade 
ch walls in King’s College. Both are jejune 
itions of early nineteenth century Gothic, 
yse flatness has a positively depressing effect 
mn the mind of present-day beholders. For 
hort period in each year both look tolerable. 
e first when autumn has turned its Virginia 
eper to a brilliant scarlet, and the second, 
n the green young shoots of spring give 
reshness which is very cool and pleasing. 
xford’”’ and other readers, however, will 


THE HALL ORIEL AT JESUS LATELY 
UNCOVERED. 


rightly observe that I am talking not of archi- 
tecture but verdure, because in this case 
architecture can hardly be said to exist. In 
both cases, I may remark, there is an abundance 
of green grass in close proximity. Conversely, 
it would seem to me little short of a crime to 
cover the perfect proportions of the chapel 
of Trinity College, Oxford, obscuring the 
surface contrasts, the delicate design in the 
mouldings, and even, if I interpret ‘‘ Oxford’s ” 
photographs aright, the lovely balustrading 
at the top. I personally feel exactly the sa.ae 
about Magdalen College Founder’s Tower, 
because one is dealing with a period of architec- 
ture in which the element of composition 
figures as markedly as in any Gothic period. 
Oddly enough, I had some opportunity of 
seeing a great deal of good modern collegiate 
Gothic in the United States, and, though I am 
not fond of modern Gothic and, consequently, 
am a bad judge, I do immensely like the clear- 
cut lines and absence of creeper, which seem 
to me peculiarly effective in architecture 
following the Perpendicular tradition. Finally, 
may I add that I am in complete agreement 
with “ Oxford.” I only maintain that to admit 
the architectural argument is to re-state his 
WN contention on even firmer lines. If you 
ould care to do so, perhaps the printing of 
“ree photographs which I herewith send 
‘y strengthen his argument by giving further 
imples. One is a photograph of a lovely 


red brick front, and if it is a shame to obscure 
the dignified grey stone of Oxford, it is aggra- 
vating the crime of robbery with that of violence 
to cover the pleasing surface of our matured 
Cambridge brickwork, where the shape and 
size of the bricks employed are an essential 
feature of the whole design. Moreover, this 
wall—at the back of the front court of Jesus— 
is of a very pleasing architectural design, the 
triangular buttresses, if they may so be called 
(though of course they do no buttress work), 
adding a pleasing variety to the surface and 
casting shadows which soften the whole. I 
know no better example of Early Tudor work 
or any which is so thoughtful, for the triangular 
projections bring out the proportions of the 
building admirably. Until a few years ago this 
wall was covered with a creeper, so that one 
saw nothing but the windows. The presence 

















AT THE BACK OF THE 


is of the Old Buildings of Pembroke. It appears 
to me a picture which gives to the reader a 
clear object lesson as to the desirability of the 
removing of creeper. Though the  -loister 
on the left is of later date, the uniform first 
storey makes deduction possible, and I consider 
this photograph, like that of Trinity Chapel 
at Oxford in your last number, makes further 
comment superfluous.—CAMBRIDGE M.A. 


SOME QUERIES ABOUT THE WILD 


BEE. 


To THE Eptror. 
Sir,—I ought to begin this letter with a con- 
fession of ignorance of a species of English 
wild bee. It is the first of its kind I have ever 
met. I found it in the course of bringing a 


FRONT COURT OF JESUS. 


Tudor brickwork formerly hidden under creepers. 


THE OLD BUILDINGS AT PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


An object lesson in the wisdom of removing creepers. 


of rats in the building drew attention to certain 
practical defects of the creeper, and the Society 
removed it, adding to their many services to 
Cambridge the present of a delightful piece 
of architecture. My second photograph is 
from the same distinguished college, and 
represents the beautiful hall oriel, which until 
recently was also covered, though, if my 
memory serves me aright, not to quite the same 
extent. The removal of the creeper has allowed 
one to see what can be put alongside the brick- 
work in St. John’s as the most perfect and 
characteristic brickwork in Cambridge. I 
myself should have been a little more ruthless 
than the distinguished Society, and removed 
the bush which, in my own opinion, obscures 
the proportion of the Hall corner, while adding 
nothing to the landscape. My third photograph 


tennis lawn into order. This lawn is on a 
gentle slope towards a hawthorn hedge, and it 
is a little damp close to the hedge. On this 
ground I saw what I took to be a nest of an 
ordinary field mouse. It was made of moss, 
bits of green grass and bits of withered grass, 
and was as large as a thrush’s nest, but turned 
upside down. I kicked it away with my foot, 
thinking there must be a mouse inside, but 
instead there came buzzing out a colony of 
dark..coloured bees a little larger than the brown 
honey bee. It seemed to me curious, and I 
put a little stick at the place and looked at it 
in a day or two, when, to my surprise and 
delight, the little creatures were just com- 
pleting a similar dome. They had a huge 
quantity of the same material as before, and 
were busy carrying liitle bits of it to the 
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structure. When I say “ huge,” I mean a 
large handful, as much as would go to the 
construction of a bird’s nest as large as a 
thrush’s, and the whole was rounded and 
built in a very orderly kind of architecture. I 
have had a fairly long experience of country 
things, but I cannot remember to have seen 
anything quite like this nest before. I daresay 
you all know about it, and T would be extremely 
obliged if you would tell me the name of 
the insect.—IGNORAMUS. 

[The species is undoubtedly Bombus 
agrorum, one of the smaller bumble bees, 
very commonly and widely distributed throuch- 
out the country. Its nests have been found in 
various sites, such as birds’ nests, old cans, 
and the nests of mice have been utilised, but 
the ground is the usual place selected. Like 
the wasps, the colony die off in the autumn, 
except a few fertile queens, which are the 
founders of new nests in the snring —Eb.! 


To THE Fprror. 

Sir,—I wonder if you can give me an explana- 
tion for the following: Overhanging our lawn 
there is a lime tree, and in this tree at the 
present time of the year there are thousands 
of humble bees (Bumblers). Every day for 
the last week the lawn has been strewn with 
dead bodies of these bees with al! the fleshy 
part eaten out. J am sending you a few 
samples of empty cases or shells of the bees. 
Whatever eats the inside eats it in the tree, as 
the shells are dropped as you see them. 

CHARLES ATKINSON. 

[The humble bees received have been 
killed and the contents of their bodies eaten bv 
birds. ‘The great titmouse has been seen in 
the act. After the bees have filled themselves 
with honey they become drowsy and are then 
easily caught. The bird extracts the contents 
by pecking a hole in the thorax of the bee, and 
generally the end of the abdomen containing 
the sting is also removed. We know of many 
similar cases.—Ep.] 


TROUT AND GRAYLING IN THE 
TWEED. 
To THE Eptror. 
Sir,—Quite rightly a campaign against the 
grayling in the Tweed has been started, and 
it is most satisfactory to know that at least 
a certain amount of success has been met 
with. Netting for grayling has been sys- 
tematically carried on for some years now, 
and there is no doubt that the results are 
beneficial, the only pity seems to be that it 
cannot be carried out on a larger scale. The 
fact that the numbers caught are decreasing 
is encouraging, but there are many likely spots 
not touched, and, where left alone, these fish 


PULLING IN 


are bound to breed and then spread to other 
parts of the river. No doubt, the grayling in 
its proper season and its legitimate waters is 
good enough sport, but he is not wanted in a 
trout stream. He does his best to spoil the 
trout fisher’s sport by ousting the trout from 
his waters and by devouring trout spawn. 
Personally I hate grayling in the Tweed, but I 
remember having great sport with them in its 
tributary, the Teviot. Probably our sport 
would be looked upon as barbarous and illegal, 


COUNTRY: Live. 


for it consisted in spearing them. A friend 
and I had been out with a “ leister ’’ spearing 
pike and turned out attention to the grayling. 
The most successful procedure was to row 
in a boat slowly from the bottom of a pool to 
the top. The grayling, which were in a shoal, 
would dash to the bottom of the pool. We then 
drifted down with the current and had shots 
at them as they darted up-stream again past 
or under the boat. It is true, we didn’t get 
many, but it was quite good fun and not 
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JAM MAKING AND THE HOUSEWIEE, 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—As you sapiently remarked, jam makers 
are in a quandary; but are they more so 
than the housewife and hundreds of coun‘ry 
and town wives with sugar-at the price it 
now is? Inthe country we think and saya good 
deal on this matter and naturally talk about p: 9- 
fiteering. Country folk are not so stupid and 
ignorant as some think, and do not like to lose 





NETTING GRAYLING ON THE TWEED NEAR KELSO BRIDGE. 


without the risk of a ducking. Some of our 
pike hunts were strenuous affairs, as we would 
single out a certain fish and follow him about 
for hours, assisted by watchers in canoes and 
on a private suspension bridge which spanned 
the river at our favourite pool. The pike never 
left this pool, as there was a cauld (or weir) 
at the bottom and a shallow, gravelly stream 
at the top. Unfortunately some of these fresh- 
water sharks have also got into the Tweed, and 
the sooner they are killed out the better. 
It would be nothing less than a_ national 
calamity were the beautiful, beloved Tweed 
ever to become infested with pike and grayling 
instead of its glorious salmon and trout. The 
trout they certainly would destroy, though 
they might not oust the salmon altogether ; 
but, anyway, their presence in large numbers 
would do no good, and I am sure no one wants 
them there. Talking of grayling, can you or 





THE NET. 


any of your correspondents tell me how it is 
that the grayling has such a distinct odour 
when first taken out of the water, even when 
he has been living in clean, fast running 
streams. Some people liken the smell to that 
of wild thyme and possibly that accounts for 
his Latin name, Thymallus, but all I can say 
is that I am extremely glad that our thyme- 
bordered hillsides do not smell exactly like 
these “‘ dirty brutes,”’ as the trout fisher usually 
calls them.—TRovuT FIsHER. 


« 


their gooseberry jam nor their “ gooseberry 
fool ” for want of sugar ; the housewife must 
do without both and also a good many other 
things, owing to the profiteering which prevails 
everywhere and in all sorts of commodities 
here, there and everywhere. No wonder she is 
up inarms. If our womenfolk go “ on strike,” 
which they seem likely to do, whatever will 
become of us and our “ dear’ country ?>—Jusa. 


INDUSTRIAL FARMS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—-I have read with interest your criticism 
on the letter written in the Times on the above 
subject. No one is keener than I am to see 
large farms, or, rather, I should say, a number 
of farms under one coherent management, with 
each farm run to fit in with the general scheme 
decided on. But ten years of very active farming 
have taught me that farms and factories are 
quite different propositions, and must not be 
compared from a working point of view. The 
nearest approach to factory farms are large 
fen farms growing potatoes or other market 
garden crops, or big fruit farms, and even some 
big corn-growing districts. But, speaking 
generally, of mixed farms that include livestock 
the real factory system is out of place. The 
office organisation of control for buying and 
selling is required on all big farms and is, I find, 
one of the most important factors for success. 
Running the livestock departments on factory 
lines for the outside work so far I have not found 
successful, although my pedigree pig breeding 
farms, extending to some 2,000 acres, are the 
biggest of their kind in this country and possibly 
in the world. My experience so far is teaching 
me to decentralise more and more the actual 
work of looking after the stock. The individua! 
stockkeeper is such an important link in the 
success of the whole enterprise that I find in 
most cases he does best as an actual individual 
worker than as a supervisor of others. True, 
of course, the decision as to kinds of foods to 
be used, quantities and methods of feeding 
are settled from the office, but this is useless 
without intelligent, willing and _ enthusiastic 
help from the individual teeder. So many 
writers on so-called industrial farming fail 
to realise the distance apart that farm workers 
are. Even on my farms here many of the people 
never see workers in other sections for months 
together, and, by the nature of the work, are 
not likely to. There again centralisation means 
so much carting of food in and manure out 
for long distances. I had many such ideas, 
but now believe in centralised control but 
decentralised practical working. The great 
advantage the big farm possesses over the 
small one is in better selling and buying facili- 
ties. 'The whole question is most interesting, 
but the correct solution is not yet found, I 
believe —S. F. Epce. 
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S with his furniture, so 
with his houses, the 
late Ernest Gimson 
kept free of any tag of 
stylism. He went back 

to the old craftsmen and 
builders for inspiration; he 
sought for the essential spirit, 
and this he translated into 
handicraft and building in 
way that made his own 
work an individual thing full 
' living interest and, above 
ail, direct and simple. We can 
never cease learning from the 
d builders, and the truest 
ay is to do as they did— 
‘build without affectation. 
he buildings of certain archi- 
cts to-day exemplify this, 
it in no case is it more 
rikingly. shown than in the 
ork of Ernest Gimson. The 
-ample illustrated on this page 
very representative of his 
vanner. Here we have the 
ew hall at Bedales School at 
etersfield, and, alike within 
id without, we see a very frank 
iece of construction. The hall 
\as provided to relieve the 
‘ining-hall of the increasing 
laims upon it, and provides 
in excellent place for the 
performance of the annual play 
as well as for school concerts, 
“merrie” evenings and 
lectures. It stands adjacent to 
the main buildings, with which 
it is connected by a covered 
way. The hall is 8oft. in 
length by 33ft. in width, and 
is about 35ft. in height. Its 
walling is of local bricks, and 
local tiles are used to cover the 
roof, while crown glass fills 
the windows, which thereby 
gain a flash and changing 
interest that only crown glass 
can give. The interior dis- 
plays a sound piece of roof car- 
pentry in oak, comprising five 
trusses with sturdy main 
braces, and a series of wing 
braces in the upper part to give 
stiffness and take the thrust off 
the end walls. At the time the 
hall was being built there was 
some speculation as to what 
sort of place it would be for 
sound, but it has turned out to 
be quite satisfactory in this 
respect. As regards light, there 
are six windows on each side 
and a concentration of light on 
to the platform through the 
window-filled gables ; and, in 
addition, a circular window is 
provided at each end of the 
building. The seating is fixed, 
which was considered best for 
the purpose as being free from 
the damage and noise that 
occurs with movable seats. The 
building seats about two 
hundred and seventy comfort- 
ably, and makes a very good 
school hall. It testifies to 
Ernest Gimson’s skill as an 
architect, and Mr. Geoffrey H. 
Lupton of Petersfield shares in 
the credit for the work, for he 
was the builder. R. R. P. 
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SCHOOL HALL 
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COVERED APPROACH FROM SCHOOL. 


THE HALL, BEDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
The late Ernest Gimson. 
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GOLF IN A FLEMISH BOOK OF HOURS 


By BERNARD DarRwIN. 


Y the courtesy of the Hon. Maxwell Blake, the 
American Diplomatic Agent at Tangier, we are 
enabled to reproduce what must certainly be one of 
the earliest of golfing pictures. Some account of it 
was lately given in the Times. The picture is of the 
Raising of Lazarus in a Flemish manuscript Book of Hours 
belonging to the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
golfing interest lies in the border, where there, in the lower 








GOLF IN A FLEMISH BOOK OF HOURS OF I500. 
The golfer is in the left-hand corner of the border round a 
picture of the raising of Lazarus. 


left corner, is an undoubted golfer. He wears a blue cap, white 
tunic, pink breeches and high red boots; while the border is 
of dull gold, decorated, as will be seen, with shells, flowers and 
birds. ‘The little golfer plays with a very large ball very far in 
front of him and has decidedly a ‘‘ square”’ stance. He appears 
to be holding the club with his left hand below his right ; 
otherwise the swing is sufficiently orthodox. 

Mr. Blake bought the book from the widow of the Spanish 
artist Tapiro. Tapiro bought it in Rome about sixty years ago 
when he was there as a student with the painter Fortuny. It 
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is said that the book belonged originally to the library of che 
Barberini Palace. 

As far as is known, there is only one other picture c! a 
golfer to be found in a Flemish Book of Hours of this dite, 
and this we are also able to reproduce. It is enlarged from a 
miniature in a MS. Book of Hours, written about 1500, nd 
now in the British Museum. The chief pictures in this book 
were painted by the Flemish artist Simon Bennink (or Beni..), 
and the others probably by his pupils. The golfing pic‘ ure 
is an illustration to the Calendar for September. Here we h ve 
what is apparently a three-ball match. It is being played 
on a rather circumscribed course, and one of the players adopts 
a curious method of holing out a short putt. Considering «he 
nature of his club, he is probably justified in being extremly 
careful over it. The player in the middle clearly has a sti 
caddie, who is instructing him as to the line he must take in 
his putt. 


OUR GOLFING INVASION OF AMERICA. 


In some three days from to-day three out of our four 
British hopes for the American Amateur Championship set sail 
for New York on the Olympic. These three are Mr. Tolley, the 
Amateur Champion, Mr. Wethered and Lord. Charles Hope. 
The fourth, Mr. Armour, is already there, and while I am 
writing is playing for the Open Championship. One thing is 
tolerably certain, that no American will hit much further down 
the middle of the course than these young champions of ours, 
and on occasions no one will hit any further into the rough. 
They are all typical of the new generation of tremendous slashing 
hitters that has come into great prominence since the war and 
has, on the whole, had decidedly the best of it with the elder 
warriors. Of the four, I take it, Mr. Armour is the most finished 
player, with less capacity for destructive errors. He is a very 
fine golfer, but he has not yet shown quite the fighting power 
of Mr. Tolley, though he beat him at La Boulie. It is intended 
to be a high compliment to the Amateur Champion when I say 
that it was not quite the best Mr. Tolley that we saw at Muirfield. 
He fought and putted splendidly, and by taking his spoon from 
the tee he showed good judgment and made the best of a bad job 
in the matter of driving. To win an Amateur Championship 
without being at his best is a feat of which only very few golfers 
are capable, and it is what Mr. Tolley did. The crushing and 
unbeatable game that he can play he showed once or twice at 
the beginning of his first term at Oxford and then produced in its 
full splendour for the benefit of the unfortunate Mr. Morrison 
in the University match. If he could play anything like that 
game consistently the Americans would be hard put to it indeed, 
for not only did he do all the holes in fours and threes, but he 
made the game seem so ridiculously easy that he must have been 
quite heart-breaking to play against. 

As the spring came on Mr. Wethered had rather an off time 
as compared with his fine golf during the winter. His driving 
suddenly became extremely crooked. As it was also extreme!y 
long he found himself in some very odd places, and though he has 
a genius for recovery, his game could not help suffering. Lately, 
however, he has come right back to his best game, as witness 
a 67 at Worplesdon and another round under 70 at Grantham, 
where, receiving four strokes, he made Taylor shake his head a1 
mop his brow and all to no purpose. His iron play is near 
always good, and if only his driving will keep in a good humo 
he should be very dangerous. 

Much the same is to be said about Lord Charles Hops 
driving. It possesses extraordinary capacities both for gov! 
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A FLEMISH THREE BALL MATCH ALSO ABOUT 1500. 


Painted by Bennink in a Book of Hours in the British Museum. 
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and ill. Sometimes, for no reason that one can detect, he can 
push or pull into regions where the foot of man has never trod. 
‘All through the early part of this summer he was subject to this 
amiable weakness, with the result that, though he has generally 
putted well, he has had a disappointing season of it. Perhaps 
he has suffered a little from a change of style. He used to keep 
his left foot practically immovable, which involved a great 
strain on his left knee and was decidedly unorthodox. At 
the bidding of Duncan he has been trying to make his left foot 
behave like that of ordinary Christians and has not yet quite 
setiled down to it. The last time I heard of him he was hitting 
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sj ARLY in the year the St. Leger winner Tracery was 
sold to a breeder in the Argentine for £53,000. One 
4 of the conditions of the sale was that delivery should 
not be given until after the foaling season, and this 
— having concluded, the horse has now been despatched 
on his long journey overseas. The buyer may consider that 
he 1as made a big bargain and that he will see his money back 
in ees. In that sense, therefore, the payment of that big sum 
at once becomes a fair commercial proposition. When Mr. 
J. 3. Joel gave £40,000 for Prince Palatine just before the war, 
it vas not out of any reasons of sentiment, but just because 
he regarded the purchase as a sound one in a financial sense. 
So indeed it proved. He at once booked up the horse at 400 
gu neas a mare for three years, and then, after drawing in between 
thiity and forty thousand pounds, he sold him to a French 
sy; dicate for £25,000. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Joel did extremely 
weil out of him. 

These thoughts occur to one on reading that Mr. A. R. Cox 
refused {100,000 for Gay Crusader and that Major Dermot 
McCalmont was said to have refused £100,000 for Tetratema. 
The one offer was quite genuinely made, but there was no truth 
in the other one. It was and is no more substantial than a myth 
and arose out of Major McCalmont misunderstanding what 
was said to him by a third party. I will not dwell here on 
whether either of these horses is really worth £100,000 apiece. 
Of the two, Gay Crusader is infinitely to be preferred, for his 
breeding is perfect and he was a brilliant horse and a proved 
staver. Tetratema has a Two Thousand Guineas to his credit, 
but he still remains a mere sprinter. He beat an overworked 
mare in Diadem for the King George Stakes at Goodwood, but 
his limitations were clearly defined when he finished unplaced 
to Buchan for the Eclipse Stakes, and both Silvern and Allenby 
finished in front of him. There is only one man I know of in 
the world of racing and breeding who could afford to give 
£100,000 for a horse, and at the price his choice would not fall 
on Tetratema. 

After all, is any horse at this moment worth that enormous 
and unheard-of sum? He would have to live a certain number 
of years, and each of those years he would have to bring in from 
£15,000 to {20,000 a year. You can easily reckon up how 
long it would take to cover the capital outlay ; but meanwhile, 
what is there on the other side of the balance sheet ? There is 
maintenance and something to be written off for depreciation. 
There is a very heavy premium in respect of insurance, and what 
may still exist, even though it may not be written, is the risk 
that in four or five years’ time the horse may have proved a failure. 
Such a horse has everything done to make him a success. 
Naturally when an owner pays 400 guineas or more for a sub- 
scription he elects to send his best mare to the horse. Thus 
the sire has a collection of winner producing mares on his list, 
and if mares alone can make a sire, then he is certainly ‘‘ made.” 
But sometimes it has happened that all the advantages possible 
will not avail and then the horse is discredited. I do not say, 
of course, that such will be the fate of Gay Crusader or Tetratema, 
but the possibility cannot absolutely be eliminated. 

There is another point; the excess profits tax is a big 
menace to the operations of the breeder. I have no direct 
information on the point, but I do not think I am wrong in 
supposing that the 60 per cent. in operation at present must be 
given up to the Government on net receipts. So long as that 
great burden has to be borne I fail to see how any horse in the 
world, however celebrated on the racecourse and however 
immaculate his breeding, can be worth the huge sum of £100,000. 
No doubt the day will come when such a sum will be paid, but 
afiairs will have to be a good deal more settled and the outlook 
far more tranquil than they are at the present time. 

I found much interest the other day in a glance through 
the Foal Register for 1920, carefully compiled and published 
by Horse and Hound. Especially was it interesting to note 
what foalings there had been to The Tetrarch, for this quite 
celebrated horse created something like consternation last 
ycar among breeders through having had very few of his mares 
i foal. Actually, I believe that at the present time there are 
cily seven living yearlings by The Tetrarch. One named 
l\iumea from Pamfleta, and bred by Mr. Lionel Robinson, was 
sold the other day at Newmarket for 5,100 guineas. There are 
tvo coming up for sale at Doncaster next month from the 
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them straight down the course—Jack White was this time the 
physician—and I hope and trust he will continue to do so, for 
he is a golfer of great potentialities. 

Altogether we have four excellent champions. Certainly, 
whatever happens, we cannot say we are not sending some of 
our best. All we can do now is to hope for all four the best of 
luck, that the weather may not be too sweltering and that Mr. 
Wethered may devise some means of playing without his coat 
and yet of concealing his braces from the public view. This 
difficulty was troubling him, but it is, T trust, not insur- 
mountable. 


OF A HORSE 


£100,000 PROPOSITION. 





Sledmere Stud, and I know that Major McCalmont has one. 
That accounts for four. There are three others in private owner- 
ship. A good many breeders, therefore, were keen to see whether 
there was to be any permanency in the slump in Tetrarch stock, 
and it is satisfactory, therefore, to note that this season there 
have been nine colt foals and twelve filly foals. That is quite 
excellent and shows that the trouble, whatever it was, has 
only been temporary, as it was in the cases of Sundridge and 
Prince Palatine, both at one time Childwickbury Stud sires. 
Among the colts there is one from the Oaks winner, Jest, and 
belonging, therefore, to Mr. J. B. Joel, and among the fillies are 
youngsters from Pamfleta, Decagone (the dam of Prince Galahad) 
Perfect Peach (the dam of Sarchedon) and Tecfani (the dam of 
Monarch). I see that Scotch Gift, the dam of Tetratema, had 
twins (dead) by The Tetrarch or Rising Glass. It is long odds 
on the sire second named always being the true sire. 

Sunstar is really a most prolific foal-getter, not because he is 
given too many mares—is Mr. Joel likely to ruin his great horse 
by such penny-wise methods ?—but for the reason that he has 
great vitality and meets with instant success in getting his mares 
in foal. I am quite sure from what I know of the horse that 
it would take no more out of him to have sixty mares on his list 
than it would for another horse to have twenty. It is a physio- 
logical fact. It is recorded in this Register that he has thirty- 
six foals, an equal number of colts and fillies. 1 notice, for 
instance, that he has a full brother to Buchan from the mare 
Hamoaze. Mr. Gerald Deane, who manages Lord Astor’s horses, 
tells me this is a great foal. Then there are colts from Waiontha 
the dam of Wimasu, and Pretty Dark, the dam of Southern. 
Polymelus did not look well a year ago, but I notice he has 
seventeen living foals, of which no fewer than thirteen are colts. 
There is one from Joie de Vivre, the dam of Alan Breck, and a 
filly from the Oaks winner, Princess Dorrie. Black Jester has 
been given a big chance by Mr. J. B. Joel, for this beautiful son of 
Polymelus and Absurdity has youngsters from some of the best 
mares, ‘including the dams of Thunderer, Sun Yat, Telephone 
Girl, Lady Superior, etc. 

Among the other high-priced sires it is interesting to observe 
that Pommern has done especially well. [I am sure there is a 
fine future before this horse. He has a filly from the Cambridge- 
shire winner, Silver Tag, and other noted mares that have foals 
by him are Santa Fina, Ayesha, St. Josephine, Merula and 
Osyrua. Swynford as a sire has not done quite as well on the 
racecourse in 1920, but he is still producing an excellent per- 
centage of foals. Pretty Polly has a colt by him this year, as 
also have Lord Astor’s Good and Gay, and Invicta, one of the 
late Lord Falmouth’s breeding. There are fillies from Fifinella, 
that brilliant winner of New Derby and New Oaks in 1916; 
Hair Trigger IJ, dam of the Liverpool Cup winner, Redhead ; 
and from Ayrslave, the dam of that good Cesarewitch winner, 
Air Raid. Corcyra, Charles O'Malley, Friar Marcus, Greenback, 
Bachelor’s Double and Hurry On have done well, and one 
naturally turns to see how Gay Crusader has done in his first 
season. His list of mares would, of course, be limited, but | 
see that he has a colt foal from Baroness La Fleche, the dam of 
Cinna and a colt from Lady Hasty, the dam of Gay Lord. 
Altogether there would seem to be a dozen foals by him. Some 
horses that have quite low subscriptions are proving themselves 
excellent foal-getters. The fact is a big help towards winning 
renown at the stud. 

Recent racing has been of comparatively small importance, 
and there will be no real quickening of interest until we reach 
Doncaster for the St. Leger, though there is much interest, 
especially in the North, in the forthcoming three-day meeting 
at York. I hear that the Derby winner, Spion Kop, is looking 
and going well in his St. Leger preparation. This is excellent 
news. I do not think the race will take much winning. The 
entries are out for the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, and very 
big they are, probably because there is now no entrance fee, 
there only being a subscription of £25 each for starters with two 
forfeits of £5 and {10 if struck out by certain dates. A thousand 
pounds is added to each race, which should be worth the best 
part of £2,000 to the winner. The long race has received 104 
entries and the shorter one exactly 100. There are no special 
features. Spion Kop is in both races, but conspicuous absentees 
from the Cesarewitch are Buchan and Happy Man. Tangiers is 
entered, and there are seven entered from France. PHILIPPos. 
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SHALL TILDEN “PLAY THROUGH” NEXT YEAR? 


““e 


AM coming back, sure, to defend my title next year. 
And, say, I do wish they would let me play through 
instead of sitting out.’’ Tilden’s last words before 
leaving for America, en route for Auckland, raise once 
more the question which every now and then blazes up 
from its ashes into a burning one, namely, ‘‘ Shall the holder 
play through ?’’ Ever since championships at lawn tennis 
began, the holder has stood out, awaiting as his challenger the 
man who has come through the All-Comers’ Singles. This 
custom may have been adopted from boxing, or billiards, or 
chess; anyway, it was adopted, and having once become the 
custom, it has passed into the category of those unwritten laws 
which no one but an impious revolutionary would dream of 
disturbing. That it works unfairly counts for nothing against 
the tradition which makes it sacrosanct in a way compared to 
which the laws of the Medes and Persians were brittle. Even 
the expressed wish of Tony Wilding, when he was champion, 
to divest himself of his privilege met with a_ stony 
response. 

But much has happened in ten years; many traditions 
have gone by the board. Personally, though in golfing matters 1 
used to be branded as a revolutionary because I preferred order 
to anarchy, I have always been an upholder of tradition at 
lawn tennis, so far as the ‘‘ standing-out ’”’ question was con- 
cerned. But the tendency to regard all that is as being the best 
possible is not, after all, unconquerable, even to the middle-aged 
(if not elderly). 1 do think that the time has come for a change 
in the championship conditions, and that, as the rare opportunity 
of a champion willing and even anxious to forego his advantage 
has presented itself, it should be seized; and if Tilden’s offer 
tendered, of course, officially and with due regard to proper 
ceremonial) should still meet with the stereotyped non possumus, 
I know of nothing to prevent him resigning the championship at 
the beginning of June, 1921, and making a fresh entry for it. 
Or he might send in his entry and play through the All-Comers’ 
under an assumed name. I do not imagine that the much 
maligned Selection Sub-Committee at Wimbledon would reject 
the entry of, say, ‘‘ Tilden T. William,” if they happened to 
come across it. And the press might be safely trusted to pene- 
trate the disguise! Then, if he should again win the All- 
Comers’, he could appear either as challenger or defender, 
eccording to the mood (and the Teddy-bear sweater) of the 
moment, and be acclaimed champion. And (since I truly 


believe he is capable of the feat) he might even serve one ball 
to himself and run round the net and return it. This would 
provide the touch of absurdity which is the most potent fore- 
runner of all reforms. Something must clearly be done about 
it; the prospect of Tilden appearing at Wimbledon only in 
doubles until the Challenge Round next year would drive many 
feminine hearts to distraction. Think of the innumerable 
woolly jumpers being knitted at this very moment by ihe 
possessors of Tilden’s autograph, in the hope that their hero 
will accept them as mascots and—unspeakable joy !—wear 
them at Wimbledon ! 

Playing through the All-Comers’ is all very well; but it 
is for the few. The many, all July, had a different kind of 
‘playing through” to tackle—playing through the rain. But 
the first week of August made some amends; and the Bank- 
Holiday-Week tournaments really had weather which seemed, 
by comparison, quite decent. True, there was wind; but wind 
doesn’t ruin your rackets, even if it tries your temper. And 
what a list of the first batch of ‘‘ holiday ” tournaments! Westoe, 
Wellingborough, Spilsby, Angmering, Moffat, Bournemouth, 
Exmouth, Norton, Sandown, I. of W., Saxmundham, Teignmouth, 
Weston-super-Mare and Torridge Vale ; besides one or two, like 
Ilkley and Felixstowe, that strayed over from the previous 
week. And record entries at most of them. It fell to my lot, 
for instance, to be at Sandown, where not only was the 1919 
entry almost doubled, but there were about a hundred more 
matches to be played than at any previous tournament ever 
held anywhere in the Isle of Wight. Bad weather used to 
exercise a lowering effect on the entries at subsequent tourna- 
ments, but nowadays it seems to have the opposite effect. We 
have all, I suppose, become optimists. 

The Bournemouth Tournament provided the South Africans, 
Raymond and Blackbeard, with quite a triumph, the former 
winning the singles, beating Blackbeard in the final, and the 
two, in partnership, collecting the doubles. J. B. Gilbert won 
the singles at Sandown. He is a much improved Roehampton 
Club player, who, I am told, solaced a long imprisonment at 
Ruhleben by improving his lawn tennis. His form of last week 
brings him very near the front rank. Another “ prisoner of 
war in Turkish hands,”’ in Col. H. W. Davies, also did well at 
Felixstowe, where a bitter humourist was heard to remark that 
he thought Davies seemed to have more Kut on his drive than 
he had before the war ! F. R. Burrow. 





GROUSE PROSPECTS ON 


F one might judge the prospects of sport by the prices being 

paid for gun dogs, or by the eagerness and magnitude ot the 

parties already arranged for the Twelfth, the season of 1920, 

ought to be something of a record upon the Borders. Dogs 

had grown exceedingly scarce during the war years and, of 
course, can neither be replaced nor trained in a hurry. This 
spelt opportunity for all those who had been so fortunate or so 
far-seeing as to “ bring up 2 pup”’ last year, and the sums 
received in exchange for many of the said pups during the last 
fow weeks have as fittingly rewarded foresight as they have 
exceeded the expectations of the vendors. The demand for 
setters in particular would almost seem to augur something of a 
return to the old-time custom of shooting over dogs. How much 
some old sportsmen would thank their stars if such a state of 
things materialised! For, however convenient driving may be 
asa means of entertaining a large number of friends at a time or of 
affording opportunities for the display and appreciation of good 
marksmanship, it cannot be contended that it has not done away 
with to a very large extent that need of fieldcraft which used 
once to be the glory and the pride of all spertsmen. 

That driving is not yet in any danger of going out of fashion, 
however, has been abundantly evidenced on most moors for some 
months past by the repairing of old butts and the making of new 
Upon some moors this has been something of a fine art 
for years past; upon others great improvements have been 
effected this season ;_ but there are still many where no thought 
of the comfort of the master or his guests seems ever to have 
entered into the calculations of those responsible. This has 
always seemed to the writer a most extraordinary mark of want 
of enterprise ; with the almost universal knowledge of dug-outs 
and trench-work gained during the last few years its survival 
to this year of grace appears absolutely unaccountable. 

Upon all grouse moors the keepers must of necessity have 
a good deal of time upon their hands during summer. Armed 
with spade or peat-cutter a man might convert a butt almost 
into a boudoir by spending a whole day upon it. That, however, 
is unnecessary ; the difference between a boudoir and.the damp 
and shelterless erections he is sometimes called upon to occupy 
for an hour or so will be green in the memory of many a reader 
of this note. The point is that at no expenditure, except that of 
a little forethought, every butt might be made decently com- 
fortable ; and while engaged in making them so the man’s 


ones. 


presence upon the moor is also ensured, a matter which may or 
may not be of consequence to the nesting grouse, at any rate, it can 
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do them no harm. 


THE ENGLISH BORDERS 


One welcome sign of changed circumstances is the return of 
old tenants to many moors, another is the marked decrease in 
‘ vermin.” One keeper remarked to me a short time ago that he 
thought ‘‘ stoats were going to become extinct.’’ The increased 
use Of poisoned baits may be partly responsible for that, but 
there is an idea abroad that other influences have been at work. 
A year or two ago both stoats and weasels were becoming really 
numerous in some places, then quite suddenly (before the return 
of the absent keepers) thev seemed to disappear as though some 
epidemic had overtaken them? Be the cause what it may, 
however, one rather misses the presence of the ever active and 
entertaining weasel during a long day’s tramp, for he was not 
without his good points. Even more may one deplore the 
disappearance of the falcon overhead or of the soaring buzzari. 
Both these had become vav@ aves on the Borders well-nigh fifty 
years agc, but they “‘ picked up ”’ a little during the war. Is ‘t 
too much to hope that a little forbearance may be extended io 
such picturesque birds by the grouse-shooter ? The law purpor's 
protection to them in many counties, it is true, but how litt! 
they benefit by that is notorious in many places. 

The stock of grouse upon many moors will, I am afrai 
be found to be disappointing. In some places the birds hav: 
bred well, and broods are both fairly numerous and well grow 
but. there is a reverse side to the picture. The lower moois 
seem to have done best—perhaps because there were more bir: 
left upon them at the close of last season. On some ot the high: 
grounds a good many barren birds are in evidence, and in t] 
middle of July a considerable number of hens were still sitti1 
upon eggs. During one long day’s tramp three weeks ago ov: 
some of the highest of the Pennines only one young grouse w: 
seen, and that by curious mischance was stepped upon an 
killed! Its parents rose at our teet, the mother as usual] sham- 
ming lameness, but it was apparently the only chick she ha 
It was about half-grown. 

Perhaps the best that can be said of the Northumberlan:’ 
moors is that they are ‘“‘ patchy.’’ In most cases last year's 
bags will be maintained, in some they should be exceeded. 
Upon some of them the stock of grouse had fallen so low 
during the last year or two that it will take them some time to 
recover. 

The rainfall has been excessive (it is coming down in torrents 
as I write) and the absence of sunshine is reflected on the flowers 
by the already reddened fronds of the ‘‘ Moss-troopers ” 
(Eriophorum vaginatum and angustifolium), and the lateness of 
the heather. GEORGE BoLam. 
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